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Ifappy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 


standing : 


forthe merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 


and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies :— 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 
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On reviewing our speculations 
thus far, we discover that several 
important particulars have been 
overlooked, with which it is neces- 
sary for the Christian Mason to be 
made acquainted. Among these, 
the mysterious ladder, exhibited to 
the patriarch Jacob in a_ dream, 
holds a conspicuous place. To the 
elucidation of this most extraordi- 
nary and edifying dream, the pres- 
ent number shall therefore be de- 
voted. 

In the 28th chapter of Genesis, it 
is written, that Jacob saw, in his 
dream, @ ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to Heaven ; 
and behold the angels of Gop as- 
cending and descending on it; 


and behold the Lorn stood above it : 

and then in the verses, which pres- 

ently follow, it is added, that Jacob 
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awaked out of his sleep, and he sard, 
“‘ Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not.” And he was 


afraid, and said, “* How dreadfulis — 


this place! This is none other but 
the house of God; and this is the 
gate of Heaven.” 

By this instructive dream, the en- 
lightened Christian Mason is taught 
that the heavenly truths derived 
from the worp oF Gop, form the 
steps of a spiritual ladder, by which 
we can ascend from earth to Heaven, 
and by which Gop and his holy 
angels can descend tous. For who 
cannot see, that as often as we think 
of God and his angels, from a pure 
affection, we are present with them, 
and they with us? The human 
mind is nothing else but its supreme 
affection and thought; and, there- 
fore, wheresoever our supreme affec- 
tion and thought is, there our mind 
is; and, consequently, there we are 
ourselves; since our real place will 
always be determined by that of our 
minds, and not by that of our bodies. 
If, then, a man’s ‘mind be in Heaven, 
he is there himself, although his 


} body be still sojourning here on 
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earth. ®ere, therefore, we can see 
at 6bnce, howe-our mindsy ,6r spirits, 
cdn ascend and wiguendaedepen- 
dentof our bodies. Whenever we 
think. of Gep, ‘and’ his kingdom, 
from a pure dffestion, we then as- 
cend onthe mysterioug ladder ; and 
whenever we think ‘@f ogher things 
with more &ffe€tion than we think 
of them, we'thef descend from Gop 
and his kingdom. 

What, then, is this spiritwal lad- 
der, by which the human mind can 
thus ascend to God, or, as is too 
often the case, descend to earth? 
What else can it be but that which 
is instrumental in raising the mind 
up towards Gop, and in bringing 
down Gop into the mind? And 
what else can this be but the heaven- 
ly truths derived from the worp oF 
en?, For have wenot already 
seen, that the mind or spirit of man 
ascends as it moves towards Gop 
and his kingdom, with its supreme 
thought and affection? But how 
can it either think rightly of Gop 
and his kingdom, or be rightly af- 
fected towards them, but from and 
by his eternal worpv? If Gop had 
never revealed to man his HOLY 
worD, man would have been utterly 
incapable of exercising either his 
thought or his affection aright upon 
Gop, consequently of sapenelianl 
towards Gop. Every time, there- 
fore, that he so exercises his thought 
and affection, and ascends, he has a 
full proof and demonstration, that 
his mind or spirit is indebted to the 
instrumentality of the eternal worp 
of the Most Hicu. 

The worp or Gop, then, is the 
spiritual ladder of the soul; the 
same ladder which the patriarch 
Jacob saw in his dream, set on the 
earth, and its top reaching unto 
Heaven, and the Lorp standing 
above tt. This is an exact and 
true description of Gop’s HOLY 
worn, which as to its letter, or 
literal sense, is amongst men here 
below on earth, but as to its spirit, 
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i lectual mind. 








is 12 Heaven, and with the Lorp, 
as it is written by the Evangelist, 
“ The worp was with Gop, and the 
worp was Gop, and the worp was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us.” 
Jacob’s ladder, as presented in 
his extraordinary dream, was com- 
posed of many steps, corresponding 
to the several steps or degrees of 
heavenly truth or knowledge, con- 
tained in the worp or Gop, and de- 
rived from it, whereby the human 
mind or spirit may ascend up to 
Gop, and Gop may descend down 
to us. But to discern clearly and 
distinctly all the several steps or 
degrees of that holy wisdom by 
which man, as the psalmist express- 
es it, climbs up into Heaven, and by 
which Heaven and its King (as he 
expresses it in another place) bow 
themselves and come down to man, 
is a perfection of mind, and of life, 
to which few perhaps have attained. 
There are three gencral steps, how- 
ever, with which every enlightened 


— is familiar. 


The first general step in the spir- 
itual ladder, is the mere science of 
holy things, which is attained by 
reading the sacred scriptures. The 
second general step, is the rightly 
understanding of holy things, which 
is attained by meditating upon, and 
digesting what we read in the intel- 
The third general 
step, is the love of holy things, which 
is attained by reducing our know- 
ledge to practise, and suffering it to 
influence the life and conversation, 
until we love Gop and his kingdom 
above all things, and our neighbour 
as ourselves, for then the kingdom 
of Heaven is within us. 

The first step of the mysterious 
ladder, or the mere science of holy 
things, is the first external notice of 
heavenly truth derived from reading 
the worp or Gop, which enters no 
further than the memory, and_ is 
there stored up for future use, but 
as yet does not influence either the 
understanding, or the will. And in 











this case, it istotally useless, because 
truth, or knowledge, which enters 
no further than the memory, does 
not enter into the man, and of con- 
sequence cannot help him to ascend 
to his Maker. Take heed, there- 
fore, how you rest in this first step 
of the heavenly ladder, as too many, 


alas! are content to do; for, in such | 


Case, you must needs remain in that 
lowest step, and can never get up 
higher towards the heavenly king- 
dom. Be not satisfied with small 
attainments in spiritual things, but. 
press forward towards the MARK. 

The second step of Jacob’s lad- 
der, or the understanding of holy 
things, implies that we consider well, 
so as to apprehend the truths of 
Gop’s holy word, with the intetlect- 
ual mind, by which means we shall 
see them to be truths, and begin to 
be affected by them as things of the 
first importance for us to become 
acquainted with. In this case, the 
heavenly truths are raised out of the 
memory into a Aigher, or more in- 
ward principle or faculty of the 
mind, and thus they take a faster 
hold of us, and exalt us also toa 
higher state of thought and reflec- 
tion respecting the great things of 
Gop, and of his kingdom. But let 
the candidate again take heed, lest 
he should stop, like too many others, 
at this second step in the heavenly 
ladder; because the highest and 
clearest understanding of holy 
things cannot profit him, only so far 
as it is a means of conducting him to 
heavenly love and life, which is the 
third, and highest step. Pause not 
till you attain it ; for a crown of life 
awaits you. 

The third and highest step of the 
heavenly ladder, or the love ot holy 
things, implies, that we begin to 
form our life or love according to 
the understanding which we have 
acquired from the worp or Gop; 
especially by noting, and renoun- 
cing all those corrupt affections and 
tempers, in ourselves, which are 
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contrary to the love of God and our 
neighbour, suchas self-love, the love 
of the world, and the lusts of the 
flesh. It implies, in short, that we 
enter upon the great work of repent- 
ance, separation, purification, and 
regeneration of life ; in which case, 
our knowledge of heavenly things is 
exalted into a still higher or more in- 
terior principle of our life, nearer to 
God ; and we ourselves are of course 
exalted with it, to a closer commu- 
nion with Heaven and our Creator. 

But take heed, (ye who expect a 
reward for a stone you never fash- 
toned) lest you should fancy that 
you can attain to this highest step 
in the mysterious ladder, without as- 
cending by the lower steps of the 
science and intelligence of the word 
of God. For as Jesus Curist 
speaks of those who would climb up 
some other way into the sheepfold, 
rather than enter in by the door, 
(which is a thing impossible) so it is 
alike impossible for you, to climb up 
to the top of the heavenly ladder, 
without the aid of the inferior steps. 
With the same carnestness let me 
give you a further caution ; never 
to rest on the spiritual ladder, until 
you attain unto the third and high- 
est step, lest you should finally be 
found among those unhappy ones, 
who are satisfied with knowing their 
Lord’s will, without lovjng and doing 
it; of whom it is written, “he shall 
be beatex with many stripes.” 

Want of room will compel me to 
defer a further consideration of this 
subject to another number, when the 
reader shall be introduced to the 
“ Angels who were ascending and 
descending,” on the mysterious 
ladder. 


ile on 


ORATION. 


The following oration was pro- 
nounced in Owingsville, Kentucky, 
on a late celebration of the annni- 
versary of St. John the Baptist, by 
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brother Henry CHILEs, jr. senior 
warden .of Webb Lodge, No. 55. 


BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 


There is hardly any situation 
more embarrassing to a public speak- 
er, than that in which the craftsman’ 
is placed, when called upon to ad- 
dress a mixed auditory on the sub- 


- ject of masonry. 


On the one hand, he feels him- 
self impelled to vindicate the cha- 
racter of his order, in the face of the 
world, to refute its calumniators, and 
to remove from the minds of many, 
the disgraceful prejudices, and un- 
generous impressions, which a more 
intimate knowledge of its end and 
design, could not fail to effect. In 
the. prosecution of this laudable pur- 
pose, he is often led by his zeal in 
the cause of truth, to expose to the 
scrutiny of a jealous world, every 
thing connected with the order, 
short of its absolute mysterics. The 
sacred recesses of the temple are 
unfolded, even to the portal of the 
sanctum sanctorum. He treads in- 
deed the brink of'a precipice, where 
one untoward step would hurl him, 
in the estimation of masons, to the 
lowest abyss of dishonour. 

On the other hand, he is remind- 
ed at every step of his progress, by 
his high and solemn engagements as 
a craftsman, to watch with masonic 
vigilance, that he be not led in an 
unguarded moment, to overleap the 
ne plus ultra of his limit, and that 
the eye of impertinent curiosity be 
not suffered to penetrate the veil, 
which covers every thing that ma- 
sons hold sacred and inviolable. 

In the contemplation of masonry, 
nothing strikes the mind with great- 
er astonishment, than its high anti- 
quity. Millions of beings have clo- 
sed their eyes in death, since the es- 
tablishment of the institution, which 
was founded to promote jthe happi- 
ness of mankind, and is destined to 
immortality. 

Other societies have been raised 
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under the auspices of kings, princes, 
aud potentates; but their epheme- 


ral existence. only demonstrated the 


sandy and unstable foundations on 
which they were erected. Unable 
to withstand the corrosive influence 
of time, tossed to and fro by the an- 
gry passions of man, they were ele- 
vated to the skies, but to be precipi- 
tated to the lowest depths of obli- 
vion. 


“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


But such has not been the fate of 
masonry. ‘Treading on the heels of 
time, regardless of the shafts of ridi- 
cule, or the attacks of calumny; re- 
gardless alike of the convulsions of 
the physical or moral world, it has 
marched on to the consummation of 
the glorious purposes of its institu- 
tion, illuminating the world at @very 
step of its progress, with the rays of 
science and learning, dispelling the 


‘clouds of superstition and barbarism, 


in which the intellect of uncultiva- 
ted man is enveloped, and bursting 
asunder the shackles of mental sla- 
very. By its fostering hand, the 
science of architecture was redeem- 
ed from chaos and confusion. In 
imagination the masonic eye, from 
the contemplation of the utensils 
and implements, that are now exhi- 
bited, only as the emblems of the 
order, is led back to that remote pe- 
riod when science and architecture 
were blended, and may there. sur- 
vey, insolemn admiration, the an- 
tique monuments of infant masonry. 
Fancy may be indulged, till sated 
with sights of grandeur, it rests in — 
silent astonishment on the masonic 
columns of the sacred temple. 
Moriah’s mount, consecrated to the 
purposes of the Deity, was destined 
to be the foundation of the noblest 
edifice that human wisdom could 
devise, or human ingenuity exe- 
cute. 

But why need I attempt a de- 
scription? Its fame will survive the 
ruins of time, and its grandeur and 








ages. 

When the cape stone of this stu- 
pendous edifice was laid, and joy 
and hilarity filled the temple, an 


event transpired, the recoilection of 


wipe even at this remote period, 

valculated to excite the liveliest 
ain in the busom of every en- 
lightened craftsman. Mid the din 
of festive mirth, the voice of mcurn- 
ing is heard to "resound through its 
magnificent halls, and porticoes; 
the diabolical machinations of a few, 
had convulsed the sublime serenity 
of the whole; the murky clouds of 
an eternal night lowered thick upon 
the horizon of the masonic day, and 
threatened to veil in darkness. for- 
ever, the brightest luminary that 
ever adorned and enlightened the 
intellectual world. The dying taper 
glimmered in the socket, and the 
hour had arrived, that was about to 
close forever the lights of masonry. 
But when the fair prospect of human 
felicity, appeared to be closed for- 
ever, no longer beaming with de- 
light, but overspread with clouds 
and darkness, on a sudden the ge- 
nius of masonry, burst through the 
sombre gloom that encircled her, 
and gladdened with her smiles the 
desponding craftsman. 

Like the fable of the phoenix, she 
arose renewed, from the ashes of 
her own conflagration. 

In scanning the merits of mason 
ry, I am compelled, reluctantly, 
though necessarily, to pause by the 
way, in order to answer objections 
which have been char ged upon the 
craft; charges as futile as they are 
uni»unded, as illiberal as they are 
unjust ; but happily for the institu- 
tion, purity is not contaminated, 
though in contact with pollution; 
virtue is not confounded with vice, 
nor truth subverted by the flippan- 
cy of falsehood. 

In countries where despotism has 
usurped the seat of law, and the 
sword of justice given place to the 
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magnificence astonish the remotest 


tyrant’s sceptre, the lodge is stig- 
matized as the midnight-conclave, 
whose spirit of disaffection and re- 
bellion may assume its wonted tone 
of audacity, and plots of murder 
and revolution be matured in safe- 
ty; and in all countries, (the land of 
liberty and toleration not excepted ) 
her enemies ever fertile in invention, 
and vindictive in persecution, have 
depicted her in the most hideous co- 
iours; as the very sink of corrup- 
tion, vice, and profligacy ; as the 
secret centre, around which the sat- 
tellites of darkness revolve, scatter- 
ing the seeds of sedition, ‘faction, 
and treason. But how foolish and 
inconsistent are these charges! How 


wicked and contemptible the being 


who presumptuously undertakes to 
publish to the world the end and 
design, the vices, and virtues, of an 
institution of which he is as igno- 
rant as of the events of futurity. 

Did the occasion require it, I 
could summon myriads of living 
witnesses, patrons of religion, and 
ornaments of our society, whe could 
testify to its purity. 

Were it necessary, I would}point 
the attention of this respectable au- 
ditory to men of other—times, the 
memory of whose virtues, philan- 
thropy, and patriotism, will be reg- 
istered on the minds of the latest 
generation, and whose fame, monu- 
ments of brass or marble are not 
sufficiently durable to commemo- 
rate ; suffice it to say, that a Frank- 
lin, a Webb, a Warren, and a Wash- 
ington, were masous. 

But we are told that the institu- . 
tion is fraught with vice; but how is 
this foul charge established? Not 
by investigating its merits, by ob- 
serving the influence it has upon 
civilization, and moral improve- 
ment; but by the indulgence of a 
low, unmanly prejudice, by attach- 
ing to the whole fraternity, the foi- 
bles and weaknesses of an unfortu- 
nate member. Against this mode 
of testing the purity of the order, 
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we enter our solemn protest; we 
make no pretensions to perfection ; 
we pretend not to be the creatures 
of infallibility, for it is “human to 
err,’ and we have only to regret 
that our enemies have not thought 
it “divine to forgive.” 

Why need I invoke the shades of 
departed worth, or call to my aid 
the host of luminaries, whose trans- 
cendant virtues, and resplendent tal- 
ents, are at this day the pillars of 
the state, and the highest encomium 
on the character of masonry.— 








sacred and inviolable, to exert every 
faculty in lessening the sum of hu- 
man affliction. It is here that we 
are taught to be incessant in the 
practice of true and genuine friend- 
ship, which may be justly esteemed 
one of the sublimest attributes of 
the human soul; its duration is not 
measured by the incidents of birth 
or fortune; its sweets are not em- 
bittered by adversity, nor its ties 
strengthened by prosperity. Whe- 
ther in the bustle of the world, or 
the retirement of the cloister; in 





Would you know her true charac- || power, or in subjection; or in what 
ter, follow her footsteps; whereso- || situation soever an adventitious for- 
ever she has gone, ignorance has || tune may place you, it is the trans- 
given place to reason; superstition || cendant boon of Heaven. 

to vital religion, and night-bound Charity has ever been considered 
barbarism to the sunshine of moral || a prominent and characteristic vir- 
improvement. Every climate is|jtue of masons. To relieve distress 
congenial to her growth; every na- | is a duty incumbent on all, but par- 
tion conversant with her language. || ticularly on the members of our 
Under her mild influence, the sa-|} order. And where we see that the 
vage forgets his wonted ferocity, | proudest effort of the human under- 
and brutal vengeance no longer} standing, that the utmost ken ot 
clouds his brow. The angry pas-| mortal divination, is totally inade- 
sions are lulled to sleep by the me!- || quate to guard us against the vicissi- 
ody of her voice, and rude, unculti- || tudes, which befal us at every step 
vated man, aed by the majesty of |] of our journey through life; that 
her presence, patticipates in the | the head of virtue, is often made to 


benefits of union, peace, and social 
intercourse. 

Whilst discord is rending in twain 
religious societies of every denomi- 
nation; whilst ambition is erecting 
an altar, for the indiscriminate 
slaughte: of the human family ; and 
fanaticism is wading through seas of 
fratracidal blood, masonry is point- 
ing with the finger of Minerva to 
scenes where the “ weary shall find 
rest, and the wicked cease from 
troubling.” In her peaceful train 
of fullowers, no vindictive priest is 
seen, hurling the shafts of his anath- 
emas and maledictions; no disap- 
pointed demagogue denouncing 
vengeance on his more successful 
rival; no fiend of darkness medita- 
ting the murder of kings, or the ruin 
of empires. It is here that we are 


admonished by ties at once the most 


wear a crown of thorns, and the heir 
of immortality, to suffer the agonies 
of crucifixion; when we reflect that 
the worid is a thorny and pathless 
wilderness, where the traveller steps 
with caution, and looks around at 
every pause with conscious dread, 
and that the world’s friendship is a 








shadow which follows wealth and 
ffame, we are compelled to admit, 
that the practice of charity, is the 
| noblest office of mankind; than 
which, the whole catalogue of vir- 
, tue, religious or moral, sacred or 
profane, presents not one more 
generous, and Godlike. 

From the practice of these exalt- 
ed virtues, are derived the choicest 
benefits of masonry. Perhaps I 
may be asked, what are these boast- 
ed benefits? As well might I be 
asked the advantages of the sen: 











As the one is to the natural world, | 
so is the other to the moral; as the 
one enlightens and invigorates the 
external parts of creation, so does 
the other reach the recesses of the 
heart. The dew of heaven is not 
more grateful to the fading cassia, 
than are the healing consolations, 
which the genius of masonry pours 
into the bosom of affliction. 

It is the peculiar consolation of 
the mason, when extended on the 
bed of death, when every earthly 
tie is dissolving, and the domestic’ 
affections press upon the heart, to 
reflect that when his hand is cold, 
there shall be one whose valour 
shall protect the weakness, and 
whose munificence supply the wants 
of his widow, and his orphan ; that 
when his lifeless corse shall sleep in 
silence, in the narrow vault, that 
there shall be for his bereaved part- 
ner, a thousand protectors, and for 
his children a thousand fathers. 

But its benefits are not confined 
to the widow, and the orphan, nor 
to those who are writhing under the 
cold grasp of penury. 

The objects of its bounty are as 
varied as the miseries of human 
life. 

Mid the clash of swords, on the 
hard-fought field, where the iron 
clangour of arms resounds, and mur- 
der stalks up and down the ensan- 
guined plain with the mangled tro- 
phies of victory ; where, 

With streaming blood the slippery fields 
are dy’d, 

And slaughter’d heroes swell the dread- 
ful tide. 


In this hour of death, the masonic 
sign is a passport to life. 


BRETHREN, 


We haveseen an institution which 
boasts the most venerable antiquity ; 
for its birth was the birth of creation, 
we have seen it distinguished for the 
practice of every generous virtue,and 
which, like the glorious luminary of 


| 


} 








day, is ever dispensing light, and life 
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and strength, and vigour, to the 
world; and yet this tnstitution has 
enemies. It is a circumstance that 
reflects the deepest disgrace upon 
hufman nature, and presents the foul- 
est blot on the historian’s page. 
If there be any such present, let 
them offer up their prejudices, a mer- 
itorious sacrifice on the altar of truth, 
for they little know the ills they aim at. 

Could the enemy of this instiuti on 
accomplish his fell purpose, he would 
close the door that is ever inviting 
the beninighted traveller to refresh- 
ment and repose; he would palsy the 
hand that is extended to feed the 
famished mendicant, and snatch from 
its grasp the crutch of decrepitude, 
he would dash from its hold, the cup 
that is to pour oil into the wounds 
of a war-worn soldier, and rend the 
bandage that is to bind them. 

In imitation of him whose say- 
ings are worthy of all manner of 
acceptation, I can only offer up his 
ardent ejaculation, “ Father, forgive 


them, for they know not what they 
do.” 


BreTHREN, 

In conclusion, suffer me to ap- 
proach you in the character of a 
monitor. Let me exhort you to pre- 
serve inviolate the mysteries of the 


order; for they are the pillars on_ 


which rest the basis of the whole 
temple. Remove them, and the 
structure, whose high antiquity and 
inimitable grandeur, has astonished 
the world, for near six thousand years, 
tumbles at once in promiscuous ruin 
to the ground. To obtain from 
masons a knowledge of their mys- 
teries, has ever been the favourite 
object of despots, and tyrants; the 
invention of human ingenuity has 
been exhausied to accomplish this 
unholy purpose; even the tortores 
of the infernal Inquisition have been 
applied. The miserable victim of 


brutal curiesity is extended on the 
rack, the eye balls start from their 
sockets; every nerve aud fibre is 
rent in twain; but the lips of the 
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expiring man, are sealed in holy 
silence! the secret is locked in 
his faithful bosom, and .descends 
with him to the grave— 


“ Manet alta mente repostum.’ 4 


If there be an object in creation, 
that should merit the admiration of 
mankind, and the smiles of Heaven, 
it must be the man whose life is 
devoted to the cause of suffering 
humanity. His youth is the dawn- 
ing of every virtue, and when he 
has passed the acme of manhood, 
and begins to tread the down-hill 


of life, he retraces in perspective 
the actions of his youth, and 
throughout the chequered page 


that records his history, sees no 
blot, no stain. His departure is 
the close of a tranquil evening: 
no cloud obscures his rising sun; 
no storm deforms his closing day. 
BRETHREN, 

Go thou and do Whowite: let 
your end be like his, and when | 





| 
| 
| 


the last hour draws near, and hu-| 


nan institutions begin to fade 
from the sight, your eyes as with | 
an immortal glance, shall penetrate. 
the veil that bounds the ken of. 
mortal vision, and rest with exstacy 


on scenes beyond, where the bright- | 


est hopes shall be realized. 
a oe 


From tHe Masonic Casxer. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following was spoken by a 
virtuous young mason, when called 
on for a sentiment, while at refresh- 
ment. He first spake of the happi- 
ness he enjoyed in meeting with his 
brethren in the lodge, and the pleas- 
ing instruction contained in the lec- 
tures, then proceded as follows: 


‘ When I see around me, multi- 
tudes of human beings; inhabitants 
of the same planet; some rising to 
wealth, opulence, and power, while 
others, apparently more deserving 


| 


i 
| 
\ 
| 











by them are slighted, sunk into pov- 
erty, disgrace, and despair; when 
I see the pampered monarch on 
histhrone, heedless of the conditions 
of all but himself, while his faithful 
and industrious subjects are fighting 
his battles, by sea, and by land, at 
the hazard of life, and every thing 
that is dear to the m—TI pause—and 
ask—Hath God ruus ordained that 
men should live ¢ 

‘When 1 see around this altar, 
all classes and denominations made 
equal; the king ona level with his 
subjects, the subjects equal to the 
prince. I smile delighted ; for So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live. 

* When I see one nation arrayed 
in arms against another ; see them 
rusa to the field of battle, with ven- 
geance in their hearts, and weapons 
of death in then hands; see A 
kill and destroy each other as they 
would beasts of prey, though all of 
the same kindred, and descendants 
from the same heavenly parent; | 
am astonished—haih Grod THUus or- 
| dained that men should live ? 

‘“ But when I see aroud the shrine 


| of our order, the bloody warriors of 


each party, united in one cause, heal- 
ing each others wounds, and guiding 
each other to safety and happiness, 
my heart throbs with joy, So hath 
God ordained that men should live. 
‘ When I see among my own 
friends and kindred brother differing 
from brother, both striving to injure 
each other, in property, ‘character, 
or feelings, and when I look into my 
own heart, and find myself implica- 
ted in this violation of that true faith, 
which all should hold sacred, I shud- 
der at the thought hath God ruus or- 
dained that men should live ? 

_ But when I meet within these 
walls, the oppressor and the oppress- 
ed, the accuser and the accused, the 
offender cheerfully asking pardon, 
and the offended as cheerfully grant- 
ing it, when I see enemies becom- 
ing friends, no longer warring with 













ach other, but forgetting each oth- 
er’s faults, and applauding each oth- 
er’s virtues, then my whole soul is 
animated with joy and gladness, if I 
weep it is to contribute a tear of grat- 
itude to the God of virtue, who first 
instigated me to become a member 
of this holy order, wheré all is péace 
and harmony, all forgiveness, all 
kindness, and brotherly love. So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live. 

“Now, m§ brethren, let us all, 


when abroad in the world, unite in- 


this noble. calling, of quelling dis- 
cords, stilling the tongue of slander, 
‘and promoting peace and harmony, 
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among allour fellow travellers on the 
high road to that heavenly mansion 
to which our lectures allude. Let 
us endeavour to heal the wounded 
hearts of those whose misfortunes 
have made them melancholy, by 
contributing our mite to their good 
names, and offering excuses for their 
faults. Let us endeavour to promote 
such a confidence in each other that 
no one will be afraid to open his 
whole soul to his brother, and dis- 
close his afflictions and their causes, 
then it will be found, to the end, that 
So, hath God ordained that free and 
accepted masons should live.” 


<> 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK.* 


Asa wild rake that courts a virgin fair, 

And tries in vain her virtue to ensnare, 

Though what he calls his heav’n he may obtain, 

Hy putting on the matrimonial chain: A tes 

At length enrag’d to find she still is chaste, 

{ler modest fame maliciously would blast ; 

So some at our fraternity do rail, ; 
Because our secrets we so well conceal, ’s 
And curse the sentry with the flaming sword, 

‘That keeps eve-droppers from the masons’ word ; 
Though, rightly introduc’d, all true men may 

Obtain our secrets in a lawful way. | 

‘They’d have us counter to our honour run ; 

Do what they’ll blame us for when done; 


Blinded with anger, height of folly show, 


And when they find their teazing will not da, 


By railing at the thing they do not know. 

Not so the assembly of the Scottish kirk, 

‘Their wisdoms went a wiser way te work : 

When they were told that masons practis’d charnfs, 
Invok’d the de’il, and rais’d tempestuous storms, — 
‘Two of their body prudently they sent, 

‘To learn what could by masonry be meant. 
Admitted to the lodge and treated well, 

At their return the assembly hop’d they’d tell. 

“ We say nea mere than this,” they both reply’d, — 
“ Do what we’ve done, and ye’ll be satisfy’d.” ; 
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expiring man, are sealed in holy 
silence! the secret is locked in 
his faithful bosom, and .descends 
with him to the grave— 

“ Manet alta mente repostum.” 


If there be an object in creation, 


that should merit the admiration of 


mankind, and the smiles of Heaven, 
it must be the man whose life is 
devoted to the cause of suffering 
humanity. His youth is the dawn- 
ing of every virtue, and when he 
has passed the acme of manhood, 
and begins to tread the down-hill 


of life, he retraces in perspective 
the actions of his youth, and 
throughout the chequered page 


that records his history, sees no 
blot, no stain. His departure is 
the close of a tranquil evening: 
no cloud obscures his rising sun; 
no storm deforms his closing day. 
BreTHREN, 

Go thou and do likewise; let 
your end be like his, and when 
the last hour draws near, 
nan institutions begin to fade 
from the sight, your eves as with, 
an immortal glance, shall penetrate. 
the veil that bounds the ken of 
mortal vision, and rest with exstacy 
on scenes beyond, where the bright- 
est hopes shall be realized. 


—i 

From tHe Masonic Casker. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following was spoken by a 
virtuous young mason, when called 
on for a sentiment, while at refresh- 
ment. He first spake of the happi- 
ness he enjoyed in meeting with his 
brethren in the lodge, and the pleas- 
ing instruction contained in the lec- 
tures, then proceded as follows: 


** When I see around me, multi- 
tudes of human beings; inhabitants 
of the same planet; some rising to 
wealth, opulence, and power, while 
others, apparently more deserving 


and hu-| 
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by them are slighted, sunk into pov- 
erty, disgrace, and despair; when 
I see the pampered monarch on 
histhrone, heedless of the conditions 
of all but himself, while his faithful 
and industrious subjects are fighting 
his battles, by sea, and by land, at 
the hazard of life, and eve thing 
that is dear to them—I pauge—and 
ask—Hath God ruus ordamed that 
men should live ¢ 

‘‘ When | see around this altar, 
all classes and denominations made 
equal; the king ona level with his 
subjects, the subjects equal to the 
prince, I smile delighted ; for So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live. | 

“ When I see one nation arrayed 
in arms against another ; see them 
rush to the field of battle, with ven- 
geance in their hearts, and weapons 
of death in their hands; see them 
kill and destroy each other as they 
would beasts of prey, though all of 
the same kindred, and descendants 
from the same heavenly parent; I 
am astonished—hath God THus or- 
| dained that men should live ? 

“ But when I see aroud the shrine 


| of our order, the bloody warriors of 


each party, united in one cause, heal- 
ing each others wounds, and guiding 
each other to safety and happiness, 
my heart throbs with joy, So hath 
God ordained that men should live. 

‘“ When [ see among my own 
friends and kindred, brother differing 
from brother, both striving to injure 
each other, in property, ‘character, 
or feelings, and when I look into my 
own heart, and find myself implica- 
ted in this violation of that true faith, 
which all should hold sacred, I shud- 
der at the thought hath God ruus or- 
dained that men should live ? 

« But when I meet within these 
walls, the oppressor and the oppress- 
ed, the accuser and the accused, the 
offender cheerfully asking pardon, 
and the offended as cheerfully grant- 
ing it, when I see enemies becom- 
ing friends, no longer warring with 















each other, but forgetting each oth- 
er’s faults, and applauding each oth- 
er’s virtues, then my whole soul is 
animated with joy and gladness, if I 
weep it is to contribute a tear of grat- 
itude to the God of virtue, who first 
instigated me to become a member 
of this holy order, wheré all is péace 
and harmony, all forgiveness, all 
kindness, and brotherly love. So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live. ) 

‘Now, m$ brethren, let us all, 


when abroad in the world, unite in- 


this noble, calling, of quelling dis- 
cords, stilling the tongue of slander, 
‘and promoting peace and harmony, 
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, among allour fellow travellers on the 


high road to that heavenly mansion 
to which our lectures allude. Let 
us endeavour to heal the wounded 
hearts of those whose misfortunes 
have made them melancholy, by 
contributing our mite to their good 
names, and offering excuses for their 
faults. Let us endeavour to promote 
such a confidence in each other that 
no one will be afraid to open his 
whole soul to his brother, and dis- 
close his afflictions and their causes, 
then it will be found, to the end, that 
So, hath God ordained that free and 
accepted masons should live.” 


> 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK.* 


Asa wild rake that courts a virgin fair, 

And tries in vain her virtue to ensnare, 

Though what he calls his heav’n he may obtain, 

Hy putting on the matrimonial chain: Tie 

At length enrag’d to find she still is chaste, 

{ler modest fame maliciously would blast ; 

So some at our fraternity do rail, ; 
Because our secrets we so well conceal, yy 
And curse tle sentry with the flaming swotd, 
‘That keeps eve-droppers from the masons’ word ; 
Though, rightly introduc’d, all true men may 

Obtain our secrets in a lawful way. 

‘They’d have us counter to our honour run ; 

Do what they’ll blame us for when done ; 


Blinded with anger, height of folly show, 


And when they find their teazing will not do, 


By railing at the thing they do not know. 

Not so the assembly of the Scottish kirk, 

‘Their wisdoms went a wiser way te work : 

When they were told that masons practis’d charnfs, 
Invok’d the de’il, and rais’d tempestuous storms, — 
‘Two of their body prudently they sent, 

‘To learn what could by masonry be meant. 
Admitted to the lodge and treated well, 

At their return the assembly hop’d they’d tell. 

“¢ We say nea mere than this,” they both reply’d 
“ Do what we’ve done, and yell be satisfy’d.” 
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masonry have ‘¢\tendency to make 
men wiser, better] apd happier ; to war 


against that flepdYike spirit which 
reigns in the depraved heart of man; 
and they every stay the hand, lifted 
in vengeancefagainst his neighbour. 
How many gonsigned for perpetual 
imprisonmgnt, have been released 
by discovering their claims to frater- 
nal protection! 
ed to roast around the stake, to 
writhe upon the rack, and to agon- 


ize under the torturing hand of sav-] 


age cruelty, have regained their 
freedom, by exhibiting the ties which 
hold freemasonry inviolate! The 
burnished steel levelled at the heart 
of abrother, has often been with- 
drawn, upon the discovery of true 
masonic signs. From whence’ re- 
sults such mighty advantages? can a 
corrupt fountain send forth pure 
streams? can an association adapt- 
ed to foster the corrupt propensities 
of our nature, as has been said of 
this, overflow with such pure benev- 
olence? the conclusion in favour of 
masonry, indeed seems almost irre- 
sistibly to force itself upon the mind 
of every reflecting person. 
it will opera g 










en nations. 
ry may go into 
hold of Mahome 
Jesus Christ crytifidd, even around 
the great impgstor’s tomb, and gain 
the attentionof his brethren, where 
other pergons, from Qhristian na- 
tions, wold be instantly massacred. 


ia, that strong 
ism, and preach 


How many doom-} 


‘ 2 
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~-Butaiiother objection is brought for- 


ward; it is said that this benevolence 
is from selfish principles, because 
their charity is confined to the mem- 
bers of their own insfitution. “But 
this assertion may pe /proved incar- 
rect. But should we ¢ven allow it to 
be true, the principlg@ must be com- 
mendable. For the apostle says, 
‘as we have therefgre opportunity, 
let us do good unto gll men, especial- 
ly unto them who fre of the hause- 
hold of faith.”” Thjs proves that a pi- 








/ 





ous brother is to be prefefred in Chris- 
tian charity. Why Mave not the 
fraternity of masons, fhe same right 
as had the followers gf the disciples 
of Christ.z Therefoge this objection 
would have as greatfbearing against 
the Christian religjon as masonry. 
Hence let all the opposers to the in- 
stitution of freengasonry, listen to 
the advice of Gayhaliel the Jewish 
rabbi, “if this work he of God ye 
cannot overthrowit; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.” 

micus VERITATIS. 









Tue Hoy Scriptures. 


The propagation of the gospel 
of the Redeemer, in its purity, un- 
connected with the sinister views of 
any party, or sect, is an object wor- 
thy the attention of all societies, 
and particularly that of Free and 
Accepted Masons; inasmuch as the 
fundamental principles of our or- 
der, are founded on those contained 
in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which we take for the 
rule of our conduct, and publicly 
acknowledge their Author, as our 
Great Grand Master, and Supreme 
High Priest. But as freemasonry 
acknowledges no distinction of sect 
or party in religion, but admits wor- 
thy men of all denominations to 
its priviledges, it would certainly be 
deemed a derogation from the true 
principles of the institution, and to- 
tally destroy that harmony, and bro- 
therly love, which for ages have exis- 
ted among all genuine masons, for 
a body of the fraternity, as such, to 
appropriate any part of the funds 
belonging to that body collectively, 
to the exclusive support of the doc- 








trine of any particular sect or par- | 
ty. Hence it follows, that freema- | 
sons, as a body, cannot, consistent 
with the ancient landmarks of the 
order, become the patrons of any 
particular foreign or domestic mis-| 
sion, however much their benevo- 
lent hearts may feel for the heathen 
of our own, or foreign countries.— 
But there would be no impropriety 
in forming a general Masonic Bi- 
ble Society throughout the United 
States, or the civilized world, to cir- 
culate the Holy Scriptures, unac- 
companied by sectarian tracts, a- 
mong such of our fellow beings as 
are unable to purchase for them- 
selves; and among the children or 
servants of such parents and mas- 
ters as are unwilling to purchase for 
them; and let the grand, and subor- 
dinate chapters and lodges, make 
such voluntary contributions towards 
its support, as their’funds would al- 
iow, or as they should deem expe- 
dient. : 

All the Christian denominations | 
agree, that the bible contains the | 
words of eternal life, that itis given | 
by the inspiration of God, and that | 
there is no other name given under 
Heaven whereby men can be saved, 
thanthe name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this freemasons fully 
coincide, by having the bible con- 
tinually before their eyes, both in 
their lodges and chapters, and by 
carrying it in all their public pro- 
cessions, thus exhibiting to the world, 
that this sacred volume is the GREAT 
LIGHT OF MASONRY; and that every 
freemason is most solemnly bound to 
observe the precepts therein contain- 
ed; too many examples to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. Of course, 
nothing would conduce more to the 
honour or vital interest of the frater- 
nity, than a dissemination of the 
word of God among the destitute, 
and an inculcation of its sacred 
truths. Perhaps there is no associ- 
ation of men on the face of the 
earth, who have been more highly 
favoured by the Supreme Being, and 
none owe a greater debt of -grati- 
tude to our divine Master, both in a 
collective, and individual capacity, 
than that of freemasons; inasmuch 
as its chain, which reaches from one 
end of the known world to the other, 
has remained unbroken, through a 
long series of revolving ages, not- 
withstanding the united exertions of 
superstition and despotism, to break 
it in pieces. How great then is our 
accountability? We profess to be 
‘SONS OF LIGHT,” and to have re- 
ceived mere light than the rest of 
mankind. Are we not then more 
accountable? Will not our Grand 
Master hold us responsible for the 
manner in which we have used the 
light he has given us, how we have 
“Jet our light shine before men’ 
and-how we have improyed the sin- 
gular advantages he has given us 
above others? Let every freemason 
put these questions to himself, and 
consider the subject candidly, and 
he will surely answer in the affirma- 
tive, and if he is wise, govern him- 
self accordingly. 

We were drawn to ‘the above re- 
marks by reading the foregoing 
communication relative to the es- 
tablishment of misionary societies. 
We had no information of any pre- 
ceeding of the kind, either in Lou- 
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following brethren are the officers; 


dent. 
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isvile or Hartford, till receive 

from our correspondent at Prince- 
ton; but we have documents before 
us showing the establishment of a 
society in Newhaven, called the 
** Newhaven Masonic Palestine Mis- 
stonary Society,” the sole object of 
which appears to be “to raise funds 
to be paid to the American Board of | 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- } 
sions, to be by them exclusively ap- 

propriated to the diffusion of the 

Holy Scriptures among benighted | 
heathen people, and our Jewish 
brethren, and others in Palestine.”’ 
This institucion appears to be pat- 
ronized by many worthy brethren 
and companions, but not under the 
sanction of any corporate body of 
masons ; and ITiram lodge of New- 


ee 


haven, have published resolutions | 


disclaiming all connection with said 
society, and their disapprobation of 
said society’s assuming the masonic 
character; “inasmuch,” they say, 
“as the objects of said society have 
a sectarian tendency,” &c. The 


Hezekiah. Hotchkiss, president. 
Reverend B. M. Hill, vice-presi- 


Philip Saunders, treasurer. 

M. A. Durrand, corresponding 
secretary. 

Sebastian M. Dutton, recording 
secretary. 

Jeremy L. Cross, Zebul Bradley, 
Joel Atwater, and W. Boardman, di- 
rectors. 

—— 
Brotuer Cross’s Cuarts. 

With a high degree of pleasure, 
we copy the following article from 
the Connecticut Herald, published 


| 


in Newhaven ; perfectly coinciding 
with the writer, respecting the first 
mentioned book, having perused it 
with great satisfaction. The Tem- 
plar’s Chart, we have not yet seen, 
but from the well known character 
of the author, both in high masonic 
acquirements, and in the diffusion 
of moral and religious precepts, we 
caunot entertain an idea, that the 
merits of the work are over-rated. 
The work is for sale by the author’s 
agent, Mr. Joun P. Haven, No. 182 
Broadway, New-York. 
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Of the means which have been 
used within the last five years, to 
elevate the character of the masonic 
institution in this country, few have 
been more effectual than the publi- 
cation of the Masonic Chart, by the 
right worshipful Jeremy L. Cross, 
grand lecturer. - ‘The book has been 
sanctioned, and recommended, by 








the general grand chapter of the 
United States 5 and, it is believed, 
has been generally adopted by the 
several subordinate chapters and 
lodges in this country. It has had 
the happy tendency of producing 
an uniformity in the lectures, and 
mode of working. Its extensive 
siecdialiat among the craft, cannot 
fail to be desired, by every brother 
acquainted with its merits. ‘Those 
who have received the higher de- 
grees of masonry, will be gratified 
to learn, that a book, called the 
Templar’s Chart, has lately been 
published by the same author.— 
This is a work of merit, and prom- 
ises great benefit to the fraternity. 
The emblems are judiciously arran- 
ged, and the mode of working much 
simplified. The importance of this 
work cannot fail to be acknowleged 
by every well informed knight. Its 
tendency will be, to induce a uniform 
mode of working in their degrees, 
throughout the country. It is much 

















to be hoped, that the attention of the 
fraternity may be directed to a work, 
from which we have reason to expect 
much benefit. The ability of Mr. 
Cross to prepare a work of this kind, 
cannot be doubted by any one, ac- 
quainted with his masonic acquire- 
ments. 


ew Ee. 


For tHe’ Masonic REGISTER. 








Mr. Pratt, 


I have lately met with a volumi- 
nous work, published in London, 
during the present year, 1823, and 


entitled “Publie Characters of all || 


Nations”. As it is the only copy 
that has reached this country, I have 
concluded to transcribe, for your 
Regiser, a number of the sketches. 
The present war against the liberty 
of Spain, being particularly interest- 
ing to the people of this country, I 
have transmitted, for prior insertion, 
all the distinguished officers that are 
in command, both in the Spanish 
and French armies. Among the 
first, your readers will be pleased to 
see, Mina, Milans, The Empecina- 
do, Abisbal, and others. In the lat- 
ter description, they will find every 
name of note, from Moncey, to Cas- 
tex,.and Donnadieu. In addition to 
the persons there employed, I have 
sent you a full series ofall the French 
heroes, now living, that were in the 
battle of Waterloo. I have been the 
rather induced to furnish you with 
the last mentioned sketches, in con- 
sequence of the singular and ungen- 
erous neglect that has attended the 
gigantic, though unsuccessful efforts 
of those “champions of freedom.” 
There is scarcely a centurion of the 
British army, that exerted himself 
on that day, that has not obtained a 
niche in some periodical repository. 
Sinclair, the sergeant, and Shaw, the 
desperate life-guardsman, have been 
the theme of every gazette, or pan- 
orama, in Great Britain; while on 
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' the other hand, several lieutenant- 


| glish publisher) as a plain unassum- 








| vier Mina, then a student at the Uni- 
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generals, of the unsuccessful army, 
commanders indeed of twenty thou- 
sand men, from the peculiar situa- 
tion of their own country, and the 
natural prejudice of their national 
enemies, have not even been named 
as participators in that sanguinary 
and eventful struggle. Some of the 
individuals, comprised in this last 
classification, have now become the 
more interesting, from subsequent 
circumstances: such is the case of 
Bertrand, the faithful follower of Na- 
poleon; general Foy, the intrepid 
leader of the liberal party, in the 
chamber of delegates; and count 
Flahaut, the progenitor of the fu- 
ture heirs of an English peerage. 

All these biographical notices 
have been revised, and a number of 
them have received material addi- 
tions, in order to render them as in- 
teresting as possible; yet it will be 
obvious to the reader, that they owe 
nothing to the blandishments of com- 
position, and are to be received (ac- 
cording to the intention of the En- 


ing record of the deeds of men, who 
hereafter may occupy the pages of 
a more durable work, than a period- 
ical magazine. 


A CONSTANT READER. 
New-York, June, 1823. 


SKETCHES OF LIVING 
CHARACTERS. 


GENERAL MINA. 


Don Francisco Espoz y Mina, 
one of the most distinguished of the 
Spanish patriots, is a native of Na- 
varre, and was born in 1782, at the 
village of Ydocin, about two miles 
from Pampeluna. By some he has 
been represented as the son of a mere 
peasant, a circumstance which, if 
true, would only enhance his merit ; 
but he is, in fact, of a family of con- 
sequence. During the war against 
the French, his nephew, Don Xa- 
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versity of Suragossa, raised a gue- 
rilla corps, with which he performed 


severak spirited exploits. Xavier | 


being taken prisoner in 1810, the 
command of the corps was transfer- 
red to Francisco, who soon render- 
ed his name ihe terror of the French. 
Brave, active, indefatigable, full of 
resources, and possessed of an ad- 
mirable presence of mind, he inces- 
santly harassed, and wore down 
the strength of the enemy, nct on- 
ly in Navarre, but in the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Alava and Ara- 
gon. Such was the rapidity of his 
movements tliat nothing could cs- 
cape him; not. a convoy, not a de- 
tachment could move from one 
place to another, that he did not 
rush upon it, and in almost every 
instance he was successful. The 
toss which the French sustained, in 
this kind of warfare was, incalcu- 
lable; while his was trifling, as the 
accuracy of the intelligence which 
he received prevented him from ev- 
er being surprised, and when he was 
far outnumbered, his troops disband- 
ed by signal, and reunited again 
in a few hours, and resumed oflen- 
sive operations. It was in vain, that 


to exterminate his division, the ene- | 
- my poured 25,000 men into Navar- 


re. He not only stood his ground, 
but eventually remained master of 
the province. He was, in fact, oft- 
en denominated, the king of Navar- 
re. In 1811, the regency gave him 
the rank of colonel; in 1812, that 
of brigadier-general; and soon af- 
ter, that of general. His force, in 
1813, consisted of 11,000 infantry, 
and 2500 cavalry, and with this he 
co-operated in the siege of Pampe- 
tuna, and recovered Saragossa, Mon- 
gon, Tafalla, Jaca, and various oth- 
er places. When peace was con- 
cluded, he was besieging St. Jean 
Pied de Port. After having put his 
division into quarters, he went to 
Madrid, and had the mortification 
to find, that he had been labouring 
only for the re-€stablishment of des- 





potism. Disgusted with the con- 
duct of Ferdinand, and having fruit- 
lessly remonstrated with him, he en- 
deavoured to persuade the other 
Spanish generals, in the capital, to 
join with him, and make an efiort in 
the cause of freedom; but his inten- 
tions were rendered abortive, by the 
baneful influence of the priesthood. 
Mina then hastened to Navarre, witl: 
the determination of putting himseli 
at the head of his division ; but he 
found that the new captain general! 
had dismissed the troops which com- 
posed it. He, however, gained over 
the garrison of Pampeluna, and was 
on the point of proclaiming the con- 
stitution, wheri his plan was frustra- 
ted by the pusillanimity of some of 
the officers. He had now no re- 
source, but to seek an asylum in 
France, and he reached Paris in 
safety. While he was residing in 
the Fecal capital, he was arrested 
by the commissary of police, whom 
the Spanish ambassador had persue~ 
1 ded, or ratherbribed to commit this 
act of insolence afd injustice. On 
this occasion Louis behaved in a 
manner which was highly honoura- 
ble to him. He turned the commissa- 
ry out of his place, insisted on the am- 
bassador being recalled, and not only 
released Mina, but granted hima 
pension of 6000 francs. . The Span- 
ish general was not ungrateful: he 
refused to have any intercourse what- 
ever with Napoleon, quitted France, 
joined the king at Ghent, and re- 
turned with him to Paris. Till the 
army at Cadiz raised the standard of 
freedom, he continued to live very 
privately in France ; but as soon as 
that event took place, he hurried 
back to Navarre, collected a few 
hundreds of his followers, issued a 
proclamation, calling on the rest to 
join him, and was advancing against 
Pampeluna, when a deputation was 
sent to him by the inhabitants, to in- 
form, him that the city had accepted 
the new constitution... After the 
i king had submitted to the fiew ors 
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der of things, Mina was appointed 
captain general of Navarre. His tal- 
ents, however, were soon required in 
the field. A few fanatics and lovers 
of despotism having succeeded in 
exciting a formidable insurrection in 
Catalonia, Mina was entrusted with 
the command of the army destined 
to actagainstthem. ‘The rugged na- 
ture of the country in which he was 
place@, the weakness of his own ar- 
iny, and the strength of the rebels, 
rendered his operations seemingly 


tardy at the outset, andthe ultra-roy-., 


alists began to manifest the utmost 
confidence and exultation. But they 
soon discovered that they had wo- 
fully miscalculated. Mina was too 
prudent to commit -any thing to 
chance, when a repulse might have 
been productive of disastrous conse- 
quences; but as soon as he had ful- 
ly prepared every thing for the con- 
flict, he attacked the bands of the 
traitors with his wonted impetuosity, 
routed them in several encounters, 
and drove them before him, in the 
utmost confusion, over the Pyrrenean 
frontier, into the French territory. 
These victories have increased his 
fame throughout Europe, and he is 
regarded as the most experienced 
general in Spain, and as the sheet an- 
chor of the constitutional cause. In 
the present contest, Mina continues 
to hold the same command, and is 
opposed to the left invading corps of 
the French army under marshal Mon- 
cey, in the mountains of Catalonia. 


BALLASTEROS. 


Francis BALLASTEROS was born 
at Saragossa in 1770. In 1793, be- 


ing first lieutenant in the volunteers of 


Arragon, he so greatly distinguished 
himself, that he was raised to the rank 
of captain, during the campaign in 
Catalonia. He was accused, in 1804, 
of having fraudulently received 3000 
rations, and was deprived of his com- 
mand ; but through the interest of the 
Prince of Peace, he obtained employ 
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in the command of the custom house 
officers of Asturias. He filled the 
saine situation ip 1808, when the 
French invaded Spain. The Junta 
of Asturias confided to him the com- 
mand of a regiment, and he became 
a brigadier, and afterwards marshal 
de camp. At that time the army of 
Castile was commanded by Blake 
and Castanos. Buallasteros gave re- 
peated proofs of his bravery in differ- 
ent battles, and eventually was one 
of the Spanish generals, who, when 
the duke of Wellington appeared in 
the Peninsula, at the head of the Brit- 
ish, contested with him the command 
in chief of the Spanish armies. On 
the cortes deciding in favour of the 
duke, Ballasteros retired from the 
service, and he published a memorial, 
to justify himself from the charge of 
having, through jealousy, caused the 
failure of several important military 
operations. When Ferdinand VII, 
returned to Spain, he conferred his 
protection on Ba‘ lasteros, and appoint- 
ed him minister of war in 1815 ; 
but subsequently he was dismissed, 
and placed on half pay. On this he 
retired to Valladolid. In the present 
war, Ballasteros commands an army 
of about 15,000 men, covering the 
province of Navarre. 





ABISBAL. 


GENERAL O’DonneL, Count A- 
BISBAL, was born in Andalusia, about 
1770, of Irish parents, entered into 
the royal guards at the age of fifteen, 
served against the French in the war 
from: 1793 to 1795, and was remark- 
ed for his talents and bravery. When 
the French invaded Spain in 1808, 
O’Doanel was a major, and during 
the course of the war, he rose to be a 
marshal de camp. In the campaign 
of 1813, he displayed so much actiy- 
ity against the French, that he was 
recompensed with the title of count 
de l’Abisbal. In 1814, however, 
he was first imprisoned, and then 
banished, by the cortes, for a writing 
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which he had published against them. 
But when Ferdinand overthrew the 
constitution, he pagticularly distin- 
guished O’Donnel by his favour. The 
count was made captain general of the 
kingdom of Seville, and in 1815 was 
appointed commander of the Spanish 
army, which was destined to act a- 
gainst Napoleon, after his return from 
Elba. In 1819 he was placed at 
the head of the troops which were 
collected at Cadiz, for the purpose 
of subjugating the Americans; but 
_in July, a conspiracy broke out in 
the camp, the object of which was, 
to compel the king to grant a consti- 
tution to his subjects. ‘The expedition 
was thus rendered abortive, though 
the conspiracy was crushed for atime. 
After the revolution, which restored 
freedom to Spain, he was, on account 
of his equivocal conduct, for a long 
time in disgrace; but has since been 
restored to his rank, and now com- 
mands the forces stationed in Mad- 
rid.* 


* Since the receipt of the foregoing, 
from our respectable correspondent, in- 
telligence has been received of the defec- 
tion of this commander, to the cause of 
his country, he having joined himself to 
the interests of the invading foe. From 
the former ambiguous conduct of this 
modern Arnold, we think nothing better 
could have been expected; and it is real- 
ly surprising, that the friends of liberty 
in Spain, should ever have suffered a 
man of his character to remain, for a sin- 
gle moment, in command of any portion 
of their forces. Edit. Mas. Register. 





‘MILANS. 


This patriotic Spanish officer was, 
during several campaigns, the com- 
panion and friend of the brave and 
unfortunate Lacy. In the disastrous 
enterprise of that patriotic chief, he 
was ene of his most active coadju- 
tors. -The attempt having failed, 
Milans, to avoid a similar fate, left 
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his wife and daughter, and taking 
with him two infant sons, succeeded 
in reaching the small fishing town 
of Badalona, whence he embarked 
for Gibralter. From that place he 
sailed to Buenos Ayres, and was 
eminently useful to the, cause of 
freedom in the new world. As soon as 
he heard ofjthe revolution in Spain, 
in 1820, he returned home, and on 
landing at Barcelona, where h@found 
his wife and daughter waiting to 
meet him, he was received by the 
authorities with great rejoicings and 
congratulation. He was soon ap- 
pointed to a command in Catalonia, 
where he distinguished himself a- 
gainst the army of the faith; and is, 
by the recent accounts, now contend- 
ing with a corps of Moncey’s divi- 
sion. 


EMPECINADO. 
~ Don Juan Martin. This patri- 
otic Spaniard, who during the war 
between France and Spain, was bet- 
ter known by the name of “ Tue 
EMPECINADO,” is said to be of a 
humble family in the province of 
Leon. The appellation he has 
so generally received of Empeci- 
nado, or the pitched, (from pez, 
pitch), is by some, said to have 
been given him in consequence of 
his native village being chiefly in- 
habited by shoemakers, or from 
the natural muddiness of the soil; 
others, however, and with more pro- 
bability, derive it from the circum- 
stance of his having, in the first par- 
exysm of grief, after the murder of 
his whole family, by the French, 
smeared himself with pitch, while he 
vowed unceasing vengeance, as long 
as one of them remained alive in his 
native country. At first he was the 
leader of a small guerilla band, but 
he soon gathered round him a for- 
midable force, with which he harras- 
sed the enemy, particularly in the 
vicinity of Madrid, and the province 
of Guadalaxara. He repeatedly 


routed the French troops, and Jo- 














seph Bonaparte himself was more 
than once in danger of falling into 
his hands. Ferdinand, on his re- 
turn, gave him the rank of major 
general. But though the Empeci- 
nado had fought to deliver his coun- 
try, and restore his sovereign, he 
had not intended to establish despo- 
_tism, and he therefore witnessed with 
disgust, the measures which were 
adopted by Ferdinand. Early in 
1815, he put into the king’s hands, 
a strong remonstrance against those 
tyrannical acts, and refused to leave. 
Madrid until he was assured that the 
monarch, as well as his ministers, had 
seen the memorial. Having retired 
to Leon, no immediate punishment 
was directed against him; but inthe 
following year, he was abruptly torn 
from his home, and sent to the cas- 
tle of Mongon,in Arragon, where he 
was confined for some time. After 
the re-establishment of the cortes, 
he was employed in suppressing the 
insurrectionary movements of the 
royalists, in which service he display- 
ed his usual decision and enterprise. 

Since the present invasion he is 
again in arms, and the French army 
has already experienced the effects 
of his determined hostility to the 
enemies of liberal principles, and of 
his country. 


aonateinue 


MORILLO. 


Don Pasto Morit1o. This offi- 
cer, a man of courage and talent, but 
who has stained his character, by 
his conduct in the new world, is said 
to have been originally a sergeant 
of artillery in the marines. During 
the war carried on by the Spaniards 
against Napoleon, he raised a gue- 
rilla corps, at the head of which he 
soon acquired reputation. His first 
exploit was his obstinate defence of 
the bridge of Puente del Conde, in 
Estremadura, and this was soon suc- 

ceeded by the capture of Vigo in 
Galicia, where he co-operated with 


the British. Qn the latter occasion 
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he acted as commander in chief of 
the Spaniards, and was desired, by 
his men, to assume the title of colo- 
nel, the French governor having 
hesitated to capitulate to any officer 
of inferior rank. His colonelcy was 
confirmed to him by the central jun- 
ta. He was promoted to be a gen- 
eral in the course of the war, and 
he distinguished himself greatly on 
several occasions, particularly at the 
battles of Vittoria, and the Nivelle. 
His activity was such, that he gain- 
ed the appellation of Wellington’s 
Cossac. In 1815, when the Spanish 
government resolved to make a stren- 
uous effort to recover its authority 
over the South American colonies, 
Morillo was placed at the head of 
the expedition, consisting of 12,000 
men. While Morillo was preparing 
to embark his troops, measures were 
adopted by the patriots, to bring 
them and their leader over to the 
popular cause. Morillo is said to 
have at first undertaken to play the 
part, which was afterwards so glori- 
ously assumed by Riego and Quiro- 
ga, but to have soon repented of his 
acquiescence, and betrayed the plan 
to the government. He then set sail 
for the new world. As was to be 
expected, this veteran force was at 
first successful against the inexperi- 
enced levies of the Americans. Mo- 
rillo began by the siege of Cartha- 
gena, and he entered that city in 
December 1815, after having expe- 


| rienced a glorious resistance from 











the inadequate and exhausted garri- 
son, which, at last, succeeded in 
opening’a passage through the block- 
ading squadron. While the siege 
was carrying on, he rendered himself 
hateful. to the Venezuelans by the 
confiscation of property, and the 
cruelties which he committed. After 
the fall of Carthagena, he marched 
into New Granada, and reduced the 
province ; and here again he had 
recourse to the system of bloodshed 
and pillage. Fora while the spirit 
of the Americans seemed ta be ex- 
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tinet, but in 1817, it was again rous- 
ed by Bolivar, Paez, Arismendi, and | 
other generals, and Morillo was de- 
feated in several engagements. In 
the campaign of 1818, the two par- 
ties experienced alternate success, 
though, on the whole, the advantage 
was in favour of the independent 
cause, and in the following year the 
balance turned decidedly against the 
Spanish general. He was routed in 
several actions, and was entirely driv- 
en from New Granada, and a great 
part of Caraccas. On the intelligence 
of the Spanish revolutioa in 1820, 
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an armistice was concluded between 
the contending forces, and towards 
the close of the year, Morillo return- 
ed to Spain. His past conduct had 
given the court reason to hope that 
he would favour the cause of despo- 
tism; yet either from prudence, or 
conviction, he joined the patriots, 
and for a while he held the situation 
of political chief of Madrid ; but be- 
ing viewed with some suspicion, by 
the liberal party, he was afterwards 
removed. In the present contest be- 
tween Spain and France, general 
Morillo commands the army of re- 
serve, stationed in Galicia. 





ALAVA. 


MicHart ALAVA was born at Vit- | 


toria, in 1771, entered into the naval 
service as a midshipman, and distin-’ 
guished himself so much that he was 
speedily raised to the rank of captain 
of a frigate. After the abdication of 
Ferdinand, Alava espoused the cause 
of Joseph, sat in the assembly of nota- 
bles at Bayonne, and signed the con- 
stitution which was drawn up for his 
country, at that place. He was even 
active in preparing for the reception 
of Joseph, at Vittoria, and attended 
that monarch to Madrid. For some 
unknown cause, however, he went 
over to the English, and acquired the 
friendship, and confidence, of lord 
Wellington. He was wounded at the 
battle of Albuera, and the attack of 














Burgos, but was recompensed by a 








rapid advance in the army. He was 
present at the battles of Vittoria and 
Toulouse, in both of which he distin- 
guished himself. 

On his return to Spain, after the 
restoration of Ferdinand, he was im- 
prisoned for a few days, by order of 
that monarch, but was afterwards 
named a commander of one of the 
Spanish military orders, and lieuten- 
ant general, and was chosen to fill 
the post of ambassador to the king of 
the Netherlands. While he held this 
latter station, he is said to have se- 
cretly performed many acts of kind- 
ness to his expatriated fellow coun- 
trymen; a conduct which was the 
more meritorious, it being the wish 
of his court that they should be per- 
secuted as much as possible. ‘Ihe 
friendship of Alava for the Duke of 
Wellington, led him to volunteer his 
assistance in the brief campaign of 
1815, and accordingly he was with 
him as an aid de camp in the battle 
of Waterloo; of which action, he af- 
terwards published an account. He. 
was recalled from the Netherlands in 
1819, and is now a member of the 
cortes, at Seville. 





AUTICHAMP. 

Cuar.es Beaumont, Count D’ 
AuticuHamr. All the members of 
this family have been remarkable for 
their attachment to the Bourbons, 
but the most active of them all is 
the subject of this memour, who is the 
youngest son of John Louis de Beau- 
mont, recently created duke D’ Au- 
tichamp. He was born in the year 
1770, and entered into the army at 
the age of twelve years. He served 
in the constitutional guard of the king, 
during the early part of the French 
revolution, and when the throne was 
overturned, he took shelter in Anjou, 
with the count de la Roche Jacque- 
line. They soon signalized them- 
selves as two of the most active chiefs 
in the Yendean war. Bonchamp, one 
of the bravest and noblest minded of 
the royalist leaders, was his cousin 
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and brother-in-law, and. he gave D’ 
Autichamp the command of one of 
the colunms of his army, at the siege 


of Nantes. In the course of this war, 
)”’ Autichamp encountered innume- 
rable dangers, and on one occasion, 
saved himself amidst the general rout 
of his troops, by clinging to the tail 
of a horse, which fortunately carried 
him off, unhurt from the field. After 
the destruction of the Vendean ar- 
mies, in 1794, he found a refuge at 
Mans, in the house of madame Bella- 
more, where he contracted a friend, 
ship with a wounded colonel of the 
republican hussars, who at the risk of 
his own life, admitted him into his 
troop as instructor, under a feigned 
name. He was included in the paci- 
fication which was afterwards agreed 
to by Charette,and the rest of the 
Vendean chiefs; but he nevertheless, 
endeavoured in 1796, but without ef- 
fect, to renew the war. Subsequent- 
ly to his last attempt, in 1799, which 
was terminated by the signing of a 
treaty with general Hedouville, he 
went to Paris, and was favourably re- 
ceived by the first consul. While 
Napoleon remained lord of the as-' 
cendant, D’ Autichamp preserved his 
allegiance to him; but as soon as 
the sovereign seemed shaken on his 
throne, D’ Autichamp again put him- 
self at the head of the Bourbonists in 
Vendee. Louis, on his ascending the 
throne, rewarded him by promoting 
him to a lieutenant generalship, ma- 
king him a commander of the order of 
St. Louis, and putting him at the head 
of the 14th military division. Du- 
ring the hundred days of Napoleon’s 
second reign, D’ Autichamp once 
more raised, in the western depart- 
ments, the standard of the Bourbons. 
The royalists were, however, defeat- 
ed with considerable loss, by general 
Lamarque, and their leaders, with the 
exception of D’ Autichamp, signed a 
treaty of peace. The battle of Wa- 
terloo having restored Louis X VIII, 
M. D’ Auticamp returned to Paris, 
and of caurse, was received with open 











arms. He was named president of 
the electoral college of Beaupreau, 
and svon after was raised to the peer- 
age. Count D’ Autichamp is at pres- 
ent, commander of the first division, 
of the first corps under the duke of 
Reggio, now marching on Madrid. 





BOURMONT. 


Louis Aucustus Vicror Count 
De Gatsne Der Bourmont, born 
in Anjou, in 1773, was an officer in 
the French guards, previous to the 
revolution. He emigrated. with the 
Prince de Conde. In 1790 he was 
charged by that princg with a secret 
mission to Nantz. After the capture 
of Weissemberg in 1793, he was sent 
to England, to press the British gov- 
ernment to transmit the promised 
succours to the emigrants. In 1799 
he relanded on the northern coasts of 
France, joined Georges, and took ap 
active part in the contest, till its ter- 
mination. In 1800 he went to Paris, 
wheredhe marricd, and was suspect- 
ed, by the then government, of being 
concerned in the explosion of the in- 
fernal machine in the Rue St. Nicaise. 
He was accordingly arrested, sent to 
the Temple, and closely confined. In 
1803, he was removed to the citadel 
of Dijon, and from thence to Besan- 
con. In 1805 he obtained permis- 
sion to retire into Portugal, and the 
sequestration placed on his property 
was removed. He was residing in 
Lisbon, with his family, when Junot, 
in 1808, seized that city; this gene- 
ral comprehended him in the capitu- 
lation, and he returned to France. 
Napoleon offered him the rank of co- 
lonel, which M. Bourmont accepted ; 
he was afterwards made a general otf 
brigade. He was mentioned in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, in the 
official bulletins, with honour, parti- 
cularly in the affair of Dresden. The 
emperor left him in Nogent with 
1200 men ; he fortified the walls and 
houses of the city, barricadoed the 
streets, and defended the place for 
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two days. On this occasion he was 
wounded inthe knee. He, on the 
reverses experienced by the French 
arms, was one of the first officers who 


submitted: to Louis XVILVs author- | 


ity, and was named by that monarch, 
op the 20th May 1814, commandant 
of the Oth military division, which 
rank he held at Besancon, when Na- 
poleon landed on the shores of Pro- 
vence in 1815. Ile made every dis- 
position to arrest Napoleon, and when 
Marshal Ney advanced on Lyons, 
M. Bourmont was entrusted with 
the command of a division, but was 
obliged himself to read, inthe public 
places, the celebrated proclamation 
against the house of Bourbon. He 
repaired to Paris, where he had the 
address to procure from Napoleon the 
command of a division of the army, 
destined to oppose the allies on the 
northern frontier. M.de Bourmont 


profited by this command ; and on the 


i-tth June, 1815, two days previous 
to the battle of Ligny, he quitted his 
division, and went over to the king at 
Ghent. Appointed by Louis XVIII, 
to command the northern frontier, he 
penetrated into France by Armen- 
tieres, and established his head quar- 
ters at Estans. He afterwards suc- 
ceeded in the capture of Lisle, and 
some other posts in Flanders. Le 
was afterwards appointed one of the 
commandants of the divisions of in- 
fantry, of the royal guard in France. 
He at preseut retains the same situa- 
tion in the corps of Count Borde 
Soult, which composes the reserve 
of the army invading Spain. 





CANUEL. 


Simon CANUEL was born in 1767, 
and is now lieutenant general. In 
the beginning of the revolution he 
rose rapidly, and was created general 
of division if 1793. He command- 
ed at Lyons, in 1796, and had orders 
from the directory, to declare that 
city in a state of siege. Hehad pre- 


viously commanded in Vendee, un- } 
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der generals Westerman and Rossig- 
nol, who, in their reports to the con- 
vention, often mentioned him, as a 
very brave officer. Napoleon, sel- 
dom gave him any-active service, 
and soon placed him on half pay. 
[le then retired to Anjou, where he 
purchased an estate, and where he 
remained till the return of the em- 
peror from Elba, when he joined the 
Vendeans, and commanded a corps 
of royalists under general La Roche 
Jaqueline, when that commander 
fell. Canuel then became chief of 
the staff, and served with great dis- 
tinction. In September, the same 
year, he was chosen a member for 
the department of Vienne. When 
in the chamber he proposed, in 1816, 
a law for rewarding the Vendean 
officers who had distinguished them- 
selves, and for providing for the wives 
and children of those who had fal- 
len; onwhich occasion he made a 
long speech, lamenting that he had 
not learned to handle the pen as well 
as the sword. He was, by an ordon- 
ance of March 16, 1816, named pres- 
ident of the council of war, assem- 
bled to try general Travot. Since 
that he has commanded in various 
places, but in 1818, he was implica- 
ted in a very mysterious plot, the 
reality of which was never ascertain- 
ed. ‘Though a tried friend of the 
king, he was put in prison as having 
conspired, with a number of others, 
to dethrone Louis X VIII, and place 
the government in the hands of Mon- 
sieur; but after remaining several 
weeks confined in secret, he was set 
at liberty, the judges having declar- 
ed, that there was no cause for accu- 
sation, though he had been arrested 
in consequence of what transpired 
on private interrogatories, by a com- 
petent tribunal. As all the exami- 
nations were private, the real cause 
of the acquittal cannot be known ; 
but public report attributed it to 
Monsieur himself being implica- 
ted in the mysterious affair. Baron 
Canuel has since been restored to 











favour, and is at this time command- 
er of the seventh division of the third 
corps, under prince Hohenlohe, now 
invading the Spanish territory. 





CASTEX. 


Baron Peter Bertrranpo Castrex 
was born in Languedoc, embraced 
a military life at an early period, 
and from being a private soldier at 
the beginning of the revolution, he 
rose by degrees to be major of the 
horse chasseurs. His subsequent risé 
was rapid. His conduct at the bat- 
tles of Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, 
procured for him a colonelcy, and 
the rank of commander of the legion 
of honour. In 1808 he was made 
brigadier general. In 1812 he dis- 
tinguished himself at Ostrowno, and 
Polotsk, and in 1813 at Dresden. 
After the battle of Leipsic, he effect- 
ed his retreat on Dutch Brabant, and 
defended Antwerp. He was made 
general of division in November, 
1813, and the following year he ob- 
tained from the king, the cross of 
St. Louis. When Napoleon return- 
ed, Castex was employed in the Ju- 
ra, under the orders of Lecourbe. 
Since the second restoration of the 
Bourbons he has not been in active 
service. Inthe contest now waging 
with Spain, viscount Castex com- 
mands the division of dragoons, in 
the corps of the duke of Reggio. 








CURIAL. 


Count CuriAt is a native of Sa- 
voy, being born at St. Pierre d?Al- 
bigny,in that country, in 1774. | He 
served under Bonaparte in Egypt, 
and in 1799 was made chef-de-bat- 
taillon. As colonel of the forty 
eighth regiment, he so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of 
Austerlitz, that Napoleon gave him 
the cross of the legion of honour. 
After the battle of Eylau, he was 
made colonel of the foot ch2sseurs 





of the guards; and after the battle | 
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of Friedland, brigadier general of 
the same corps, and also received 
the order of St. Henry of Saxony. 
In 1809 he added to his reputation, 
by his conduct at the battles of Gross 
Aspern, and Essling. In 1812 he 
bore a part in the Russian compaign, 
and in 1813, at the battle of Wa 
chau, he carried a post#took 1200 
prisoners, and contributed greatly to 
the victory of Hanau. For his lat- 
ter services he obtained the grand 
cross of the orderof reunion. In 
1814 he commanded at Metz. On 
the restoration of Louis X VIIT, Cu- 
rial was made knight of St. Louis, a 
peer, grand officer of the legion of 
honour, and member of the military 
commission. Napoleon, on his re- 
turn from Elba, took from him the 
command of the chasseurs of the 
guards, and placed him at the head 
of a division of the army of the Alps. 
Since his rgturn Louis has given him 
the grand cordon of the legion of 
honour. Count Curial is the com- 
mander of the eighth division, now 
invading Catalonia, under marshal 
Moncey. 





DONNADIEU. 


Viscount DonNADIEvU; an officer 
of considerable merit, but a violent 
royalist, was born in the south of 
France, in 1772, and was a captain 
of dragoons in 1793, in the Februa- 
ry of which year, he presented to the 
convention, a standard captured by 
him from the Prussians. It appears, 
therefore, that at that period he 
had no objection to serve, or be prais- 
ed, by regicides. Inthe campaign 
of 1796 he distinguished himself un 
der Moreau. Ile was a lieutenant 
colonel under the consular govern- 
ment, but for some unknown cause, 
was kept prisoner, for several years, 
in the castle of Lourde. He was at 
length released, served four or five 
years with reputation, and was made 
a brigadier general. At the end of 
that time he was again imprisoned, 
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and was at last permitted to live at |, 
Tours, under the inspection of the 
police. What were his crimes is not 
known, but from his present devo- 
tedness for the Bourbons, it is 
probable, that he had intrigued in 
favour of them. When Louis was 
restored, he made general Donna- 
dieu a knight of St. Louis, and gave 
him the command of one of the de- 
partments. Donnadieu remained 
faithful to him. He joined the dutch- 
ess of Angouleme at Bourdeaux, and 
when nothing could be done there, 
he proceeded to Ghent, at which 
place he received the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. On the second re- 
enthronement of the king, general 
Donnadieu was sent to command at 
Grenoble, and there he defeated a 
conspiracy, which had been organ- 
wed by a person of the name of Di- 
dier. For this he was rewarded with 
the title of viscount, andthe dignity 
of a commander of St. Louis. e 
is commander of the tenth division 
of Moncey’s corps, and by recent ad- 
vices is stated to have been circum- 
vented by general Mina, in Catalo- 
nia. 





GUILLEMINOT. 

GENERAL GUILLEMINOT is a Bel- 
gian, born in 1774, and first served 
in the army of his countrymen, in 
1790, when they endeavoured to 
throw off the yoke of Austria. Like 
many of his companions, he took 
refuge in France, where he entered 
into the military service, and became 
an officer in the staff. After the 
flight of Dumourier, Guilleminot 
was put under arrest; but he contriv- 
ed to escape, and joined the army of 
Moreau, by whom he was attached 
to the staff, and with whom he made 
several campaigns.  Flis zeal for 
that commander threw himintotem- 
porary disgrace with Napoleon, who, 
however, called him] into service in 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, Guil- 
leminot being exceedingly well ac- 
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quainted with the country, which 
was the scene of action. He was 
employed in Spain, in 1808 ; and for 
his conduct at the battle of Rio Seco, 
obtained the; cross of the legion of 
honour, and the rank of brigadier 
general. In 1812 he distinguished 
himself in Russia, particularly at the 
battle of Moskwa; and in 1813, he 
defeated the Swedes at Dessau, for 
which he was raised to be general of 
division. From Louis X VIII he re- 
ceived several honours and employ- 
ments, and he remained faithful to 
him. He has been actively employ- 
ed since the second return of the 
Bourbons. General Guilleminot is 
said to be one of the best informed 
officefs of the French army, and is 
now engaged in writing a general 
history of the wars of our times. In 
the organization of the forces destin- 
ed for the present invasion of Spain, 
count Guilleminot fills the post of 
major general, or chief of the staft 
under the duke d’Angouleme. 





HOHENLOHE. 


Painces Louts and Cuarues Ho- 
HENLOHE are of an ancient and illus- 
trious Franconian family. The eld- 
er brother was born in 1765. In the 
commencement of the French revo- 
lution, they not only granted the 
emigrant Bourbons an asylum in 
their domains, but raised, for their 
service, two regiments of troops, that 
were severally commanded by them- 
selves, and at the head of which they 
served under the prince of Conde, 
and distinguished themselves on a 
variety of occasions. By diminution 
the two corps became, eventually, 
consolidated, and remained in the 
cause of the Bourbons, till the dis- 
bandment of that army in 1801. In 
the mean time prince Louis, having 
left this detachment to the command 
of his brother Charles, himself en- 
tered into the Austrian service. He 
first was under Clairfaytin the north, 


and afterwards in Italy. with the arch- 











to the rank of lieutenant general, 
and became, in 1807, governor of 
the two Galicias. Napoleon was so 
struck with his fidelity to the cause 
of the French princes, that he offered 
to reinstate him in all his rights, if 
he would become one of his adhe- 


rents; but he declined, and his ter-| 


ritory was then incorproated with 
that of Wirtemberg. On the resto- 
ration of Louis XVIII, both broth- 
ers were created lieutenant generals 
in the French army, and in the pres- 
ent invasion of Spain, one of them 
has been appointed commander of 
the third corps. 





MOLITOR. 


LiguTENANT GENERAL Mo.iTor 
was born at Hayange in Lorraine, 
in 1772, entered into the military 
service at the breaking out of the 
revolution, and was rapidly promo- 
ted. He obtained the rank of adju- 
tant general in 1793, and in that ca- 
pacity he served in the campaigns 
of the army of the Rhine and Mo- 
selle, and received several severe 
wounds. In 1799 he was madea 
brigadier general, and was employ- 
ed in Switzerland, under Massena, 
in which country he established his 
reputation. Being charged with the 
defence of the valley of Glaris, 
through which Suwarrow wished to 
penetrate, Molitor, though attacked 
on all sides by superior Austrian and 
Russian forces, maintained his 
ground for six days; six times recov- 
ered the bridge of Naefels, and at 
length compelled the Russian gene- 
ral to seek for a passage in another 
direction. He pursued him, and 
twice defeated his rear guard. For 
this exploit he was thanked by Mas- 
sena, ina highly complimentary let- 
ter. He rejoined the army of the 
Rhine, contributed greatly to the 
victory of Moeskirch, and forced the 
Austrian lines at Goetziz, Rankwill, 
and Altenstat, by which means a di- 
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duke Charles; and rose, at length, @ rect communication was secured be- 


tween the French armies of Germa- 
ny and Italy. For these services he 
was rewarded with the rank of gene- 
ral of division, the functions of which 
he had long performed. In 1804 
he was employed in Dalmatia, and 
made himself master of the mouths 
of the Cattaro. In the campaign of 
1809 he bore a conspicuous part, 
particularly at the battle of Gross As- 
pern. He was at the head of the 
French troops in Holland, when the 
revolution broke out in 1813, and 
with his small force he made strenu- 
ous, but unsuccessful efforts to stop 
the progress of the allies. By the 
king he was honoured with various 
orders, and appointed inspector gen- 
eral of infantry; yet Molitor never- 
theless accepted, during the hundred 
days, a peerage, the command of the 
fifth division of the national guards, 
and the governorship of the imperial 
palace of Strasburgh. On the res- 
toration of Louis, Molitor remained 
a long while unemployed, but on the 
commencement of the present war 
against Spain, he was appointed com- 
mander of the second corps of the 
army invading that country. 





MONCEY. 


Marsuat Moncey, Duke or Cor- 
NEGLIANN®, was born at Besancon on 
the thirty first of July, 1754. His 
father was an advocate of the parli- 
ment of that city. His studies were 
not yet finished when he enrolled 
himself a private in the regiment of 
Conti. His family obtained his re- 
lease, but he speedily enlisted in the 
regiment of Champagne, in which 
he served in the grenadier company 
till 1773, when he bought his dis- 
charge, returned to Besancon, and 
applied himself to the study of the 


law. In 1774 he entered the corps _ 


of gendarmerie, and in 1778 took 
his first rank as second Jieutenant of 
dragoons, in the volunteers of Nas- 


H sau Liegen. In 1793 he command- 
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ed that corps in the army of the Pyr- 
renees. ‘In April 1794, he was vais- 
ed to the rank of general of brigade, 
and in the May following, to that of 
general of division. Heserved with 
distinction the whole of that war 
with Spain ; was appointed, in 1795, 
commander in chief of the army of 
the Eastern Pyrrenees, and signed 
the subsequent peace between France 
and Spain. After the overthrow 
of the directory, general Moncey 
w1s appointed, by the first consul, to 
the command of a military division 
at Lyons, where his conduct was wor- 
thy of praise for its moderation and 
wisdom. In the campaign of Italy 
he commanded 20,000 men, and 
greatly distinguished himself. After 
the peaee of Luneville, general Mon- 
cey was appointed to the command 
of the departments of the Oglio, and 
of the Adda; and in 1801 was named 
inspector general of the gendarme- 
rie. He was mad : marshal of France 
in 1804, and grand officer of the !e- 
gion of honour. In Napoleon’s war 
with Spain, he maintained his repu- 
tation. Heserved in the campaigns 


of 1812 and 1813, and in 1814 was | 


appointed second in command of the 
Parisian national guard; and when 
Napoleon took his departure for the 
army, pledged himself to watch, with 
new zeal, over the interests of the 
empire, and the safety of Paris. This 
brave officer was faithful to his word. 
At the attack of the allies on Paris, 
he displayed a presence of mind, and 
firmness, which added new honours 
to hisname. He finally assembled, 
in the Champs Elysees, the wrecks 
of the troops of the line, who were 
left without commanders, and the 


‘next day marched at their head out 


of Paris. On the tenth of April he 


_ received, at Fontainbleau, the adhe- 


sion of the gendarmerie to the new 
government, and repaired the follow- 
ing day to Paris, and gave his own 
adhesion to all the acts of the same 
government. After the arrival of 
the king, marshal Moncey was nam- 
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ed minister of state, knight of St. 
Louis, and peer of France, and con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of 
inspector general of the gendarme- 
rie. On the approach of Napoleon 
from Elba, he addressed to this corps 
an order of the day, in which he in- 
vited them to remain faithful to their 
engagements to the king. But on 
the arrival of the emperor at Paris, 
he was made a peer of France, and 
in consequence of that nomination, 
he lost the title on the return of Lou- 
is to the throne. Having afterwards 
declined presiding at the council of 
war appointed to try marshal Ney, 
he was deprived of his military rank, 
and sent prisoner, for three months, 
to the castle of Ham. On this oc- 
casion, he addressed his celebrated 
memorial to the king, justifying his 
political conduct, and declaring, that 
let him be deprived of what titles 
he might, he should never surrend- 
er his honour. He was afterwards, 
however, restored to his former rank, 
and has recently been appointed 
commander of the left wing, or fourth 
corps, of the army destined for the 
invasion of Spain. It is a singular 
fact, that marshal Moncey is now 
engaged in combatting for the cause 
of despotism, on the same spot, 
where, precisely thirty years ago, he 
so gloriously fought for the liberties 
of France, against the mercenaries 
of Spain! 





OUDINOT. 


MarsHat Ovpinot, Duke or 
Receto, was born at Bar-sur-Ornain, 
the twenty fifth of April, 1767, and 
was originally intended for a mer- 
cantile occupation, but scarcely had 
attained his sixteenth year, when an 
irresistible inclination prompted him 
to embrace the profession of arms. 
In 1784, he entered into the regi- 
ment of Medoc, but quitted the ser- 
vice in 1787, in compliance with the 
entreaties of an aged father. Re- 
turning to Bar, he remained there 











till the commencement of the revo- 
lution, when he early gave speci- 
mens of that cool intrepidity, and 
love of order, which have ever been 
his distinguishing qualities. In 1789, 
tumultuous assemblages in this, as 
well as other parts of the kingdom, 
excited apprehensions as to the se- 
curity of persons and _ property ; 
whereupon young Oudinot collected 
a company of his friends, put himself 
at their head, attacked the disorder- 
ly, and delivered them into the hands 
of justice. On the declaration of 
war against Austria, he was made 
chief of one of the batalions of the 
volunteers of La Meuse, and in that 
capacity, distinguished himself in 
defending the castle of Bitche, in 
1792. Inthe pursuit of the Prus- 
sians for three leagues, he took 700 
prisoners, whence he was surnamed 
The brave, and advanced to the col- 
enelcy of the regiment of Picardy. 
On joining his regiment, he found 
most of the officers inclined to emi- 
grate. Having notice of this, he 
invited them to a conference, and 
there frankly avowing his own sen- 
timents, he prevailed on them to re- 
main with him, excepting two or 
three near relations of his predeces-. 
sorin the command. In 1794, he: 
was attacked near Morlauter, by a 
body of 10,000 men, which separa- 
ted him from the rest of the army. 
With his own regiment alone, he 
contended against six regiments of 
horse; and when surrounded, and 
summoned to surrender, he formed 
a square, and with the bayonet, 
made good his retreat. On their re- 
turn to camp, “ Oudinot,” was given 
as the rallying word, and the con- 
duct of the regiment of Picardy was 
particularly mentioned in the gene- 
ral orders. In consequence of this 
action, he was promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade. In the same 
campaign, he got possession of the 
city of Treves, by a bold manoevre, 
and remained in the command of 
that place for sometime. He then 
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joined the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and at Neckerau was at- 
tacked in the night, when the dark- 
ness was such that he could not dis- 
tinguish his own men. Here, dis- 
abled by five sabre wounds, he was 
taken prisoner, and detained for a 
few months in Germany. On re- 
joining the army, he was engaged 
in a number of actions, and at In- 
goldstadt, received several severe 
wounds. He retired to Ulm fora 
few days only, and soon after, with 
his arm in a scarf, at the head of a 
regiment of hussars and two of dra- 
goons, he took a whole battalion 
prisoners. Inthe army of the Da- 
nube, among other splendid exploits, 
he made himself master of Con- 
stance, defended by the Austrians 
and the corps of Conde. Asa gen- 
eral of division, he contributed ma- 
terially to the victory of Zurich, 
where he was wounded by a ball in 
the breast. He served in Italy, as 
head of the staff, under Massena. 
During the siege of Genoa, he pass- 
ed twice through the whole British 
fleet, in a slight skiff, as the bearer 
of a communication from his com- 
mander to general Suchet, and suc- 
ceeded in the enterprise to the great 
astonishment of all the spectators. 
Under the consular government, he 
distinguished himself on the banks 
of the Mincio, and received a sabre 
of honour. On the elevation of Na- 
poleon to the sovereignty, Oudinot 
was placed at the head of a division 


of grenadiers, and signalized himself 


at Austerlitz, and all the preceding 
battles. At Friedland, he withstood 
for many hours the attack of 80,000 
Russians, against his single division ; 
and at Wagram, his merit was so 
conspicuous that he was made a 
marshal of the empire, and created 
duke of Reggio. He afterwards 


commanded at Amsterdam, and then 
as governor of Berlin. In the dis- 
astrous Russian campaign, he was at 
the head of the second corps; and, 
on one occasion, saved himself from 
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capture by the most desperate bra- 
very. He continued to support the 
falling fortunes of the emperor up to 
the peried of his abdication ; but de- 
clined serving him after his return 
from Elba. He accordingly retained 
the confidence of the king on his re- 
storation, and was then declared 
commander in chief of the national 
guard of Paris, a peer of France, 
and a minister of state. 

In the present unhallowed war 
upon the liberties of the Spanish na- 
tion, marshal Oudinot has consented 
to tarnish the lustre of his military 
services by the acceptance of an im- 
portant command; and is at the 
head of*the first corps, now march- 
ing on Madrid. 


jMasonic, 


GENERAL GRAND LODGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 











We are highly gratified to see the 
subject of a general grand lodge 
again in agitation; and we confi- 
dently hope, for the honour of our 
ancient order, and for the genera! 
good of community, that each grand 
lodge in the United States will de- 
liberately weigh the great impor- 
tance of the subject, and appoint 
suitable delegates to meet in con- 
vention, agreeably to the request of 
the most worshipful and highly re- 
spectable grand lodge of the District 
of Columbia, and that measures may 
be concerted, whereby the great bo- 
dy of masons in this country may no 
longer be left, like a “ trunk without 
a head,” and destitute of any place 
of appeal, on necessary occasions. 

Subordination is indispensably ne- 
cessary, for the harmony, and good 











religious, political, or moral; and 
recent experience has proved to a 
demonstration, to ail candid masons 
who have duly examined the sub- 
ject, that notwithstanding it is out of 
the power of men and devils united, 
even with the great Alexander at 
their head, to destroy our institution ; 
yet, even the purity of the principles 
of freemasonry is not so invulnera- 
ble as to prevent the introduction of 
local’ prejudices, which have for i 
while, almost, if not entirely, sus 
pended the usefulness of the order, 
in a large portion of our country. 
Masons, at all times, and in all 
countries, should have such regula- 
tions among themselves, as to be 
enabled to adjust any misunder- 
standing, or matter of difference, 
that might unhappily take place, 
without resorting to the civil Jaw, or 
allowing in the least degree, any of 
their affairs to become subjects of 
public discussion. To this end, a 
general grand lodge in the United 
States, or if it included the whole 
territory of North America, perhaps 
it would be better, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. All good masons, who wish 
to preserve inviolable the ancient 
landmarks, will readily acknowledge, 
that such a body is as requisite for 
the good order and usefulness of the 
fraternity, as is the congress of the 
United States, for the preservation 
of the political institutions of our 
country, and the rights of its citi- 
zens; or as superior courts of justice 
are to the equitable administration 
of the laws of any country. Almost 


innumerable arguments might be of- 


fered in its favour; but we consider 


government of all societies, either y those contained in the following 
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brief, and well written report of the 
committee appointed by the grand 
lodge of the District of Columbia, 
abundantly sufficient to convince 
every reflecting brother of the utility 
of the measure proposed ; and we 
not only recommend it to the at- 
tentive consideration of the mem- 
bers of the several grand lodges of 
our country, but to the serious at- 
tention of the different subordinate 
lodges, and of every individual be- 
longing to the fraternity, into whose 
hands the Masonic Register may 
fall. 


From tHe Masonic CAskKET. 


GRAND LODGE OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


At a semi-annual communication 
of the grand lodge of the District of 
Columbia, held at their room, in 
the City of Washington, on Tues- 
day, the 6th of May, A. L. 5823, 
A. D. 1823. | 

On the report of the committee of 
Correspondence, 

Resolved, That a Committee be 
appointed to draft and transmit an 
address to the respective grand 
lodges of the United States, inviting 
their renewed attention to the sub- 
ject of a general grand lodge of the 
United States, and requesting them 
to appoint delegates to meet in con- 
vention at the city of Washington, 
on the third Wednesday of February 
next, with authority to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed most 
expedient for the accomplishment of 
this object. 

Resolved, That such grand lodges 
as shall approve of this object, and 
take measures for the accomplish- 


ment thereof, be respectfully re-| 


quested to transmit a copy of such 
proceedings to the secretary of this 
grand lodge. 

Ordered, That brothers Samue. 
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H. Ricuarps, Danret Kortz, and 
Jonn Davinson, be appointed a 
committee, pursuant to the first 
resolution. 
Attest, WILLIAM LAMBERT, 
Grand Secretary. 


REPORT. 


In execution of the preceding re- 
solutions, the committee, appointed 
for that purpose, would respectfully 
solicit the renewed attention of the 
grand ludges in the United States to 
the expediency of a general grand 
lodge. In presenting this request, we 
will not forbear the expression of our 
hope, that it will be received by the 
grand lodges in the spirit by which 
it is prompted, and with their accus- 
tomed liberality and candour. 

It is not the intention of the com- 
mittee to enter into an eulogium on 
masonry. Its principles are too well 


understood, and too highly respect-- 


ed by those enlightened bodies 
whom we have the honour to ad- 
dress, to render such a task either 
necessary or proper. With a com- 
mon love of the institution, with a 
common ambition for its character, 
and a common interest in its pros- 
perity, we proceed, therefore, to the 
discharge of our appropriate duty. 
From the antiquity of our order, 
its universality, the character and 
number of its members, its purity 
and beneficence of principle, and 
the extent of its influence, the mason 
justly prides himself in its existence ; 
and the philanthropist contemplates, 
with joy, its capabilities of good. If 
such be its attributes; if its prescrib- 
ed duty and peculiar province be to 
relieve distress, to reform vice, to en- 
lighten ignorance, strengthen the ties 
of friendship, and bind the family of 
mankind together in bonds of love : 
in a word, to extend the dominion 
of virtue, and the sphere of happi- 
ness; why, the sceptic and the 
cavilist will inquire, are not these ef- 
fects produced? We answer, that 


Burcu, AMos ALEXANDER, GgorcE f{ they are; that the progress of ma- 
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sonry, like that of time, though un-| 
seen and unheard, is steady and in- 
vincible ; that our charities, like our 
rites, are administered in secret; 
and that our offices of counsel, ad- 
monition, and reformation, are per- 
formed also in privacy, from the 
same motive of delicacy, unambi- 
tious of applause, and satisfied with 
deserving it. To the imputations of 
our enemies, however, we further 
answer, that, if the effects which 
might be expected as the natural re- 
sults of our principles, have not 
ripened into that full fruition, which 
every good man would delight to 
witness, the defect is chiefly assign- 
able to the want of more general, 
uniform, and harmonious organiza- 
tion of our society. 

The advantages of such an or- 
ganization, are, we believe, incon- 
trovertible. ‘They are conceded by 
the tacit acknowledgement, or ex- 
press assent of many respectable 
branches of our institution. The 
grand lodges of New-I{ampshire, 
Connecticut, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and probably of other states, 
have, at different periods, officially 
expressed their conviction of the 
utility, not to say the necessity, of 
a general grand lodge. <A general 
masonic jurisdiction will give us 
unity, and a correspondent strength 
and respectability. It will facilitate 
our correspondence with the frater- 
nity in foreign countries; and pro- 
duce a more regular correspondence 
among ourselves. It will thus con- 
centrate and diffuse a valuable mass 
of information, and cause a more 
cordial union and constant co-opera- 
tion. It will act, as an umpire, in re- 
conciling any collisions which may 
arise among co-ordinate jurisdictions. 
It will promote an uniform and cor- 
rect mode of working throughout our 
lodges. It may impose new, or enforce 
the old restraints upon the admission 
of improper candidates. It may cor- 
rect the flagitious abuses of unwar- 
ranted, and unwarranteble publica- 
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tions. It may abolish the degrading 
and ruinous practice of unlicensed 
lecturers. It may interdict, under its 
highest penalties, the mercenary in- 
troduction of false degrees. In short, 
the evils, whether of a more minute 
or aggravated degree, are almost in- 
numerable, which, for want of a su- 
pervisory power, have crept, and in 
the absence of such a power, will con- 
tinue to creep into our institution ; 
insensibly, and often insidiously tar- 
nishing its lustre, poisoning its puri- 
ty, and impairing its efficacy. On the 
contrary, the advantages resulting 
from such a power, not only nega- 
tively, by the prevention of these 
evils, but positively, by the establish- 
ment of wholesome regulations, by 
infusing new health into our system, 
and informing it with new energy, 
are also immense, and almost in- 
calculable. 

An organization, therefore, which 
would invest such a power in a suit- 
able tribunal, could not fail to impart 
dignity and elevation to our charac- 
ter, both at home and abroad; in- 
spire wisdom into our councils, and 
activity into our measures ; and ope- 
rate as a means to spread the influ- 
ence, secure the triumph, and per- 
petuate the ascendancy of our prin- 
ciples. It would awaken a salutary 
emulation among the various branch- 
es of our fraternity throughout this 
extensive confederacy, and stimu- 
late individual exertion for general 
advancement. It would be as a bal- 
ance wheel to regulate the move- 
ments of the whole; and, like the 
political union of these states, would 
increase the strength, concert, and 
respectability of all the parts, with- 
out encroachment on the just pre- 
rogatives of any. It would raise 


‘the benefits of our order into an ob- 


ject of sedulous pursuit, and proud 
attainment to all those, whose mem- 
bership would reflect, with added 
lustre, the honour they received. It 
would thus strengthen the pillars, 
and widen the foundations, of our 
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arch, both beautiful, and majestic. 
Ana who does not long to see the 
day, when the solidity of its struc- 
ture, as well as the beauty of its de- 
corations, and the harmony of its 
proportions, shall not only confirm 
our own attachment, but excite the 
admiration of our opponents ; when 
the virtuous, and the intelligent, the 
honourable, and the powerful, with a 
laudable ambition, shall throng the 
avenues of our temple, and compete 
for the privilege of initiation into 
our mysteries ? 

These advantages, it is alledged 
by some, will be countervailed by 
superior evils. From the sincere re- 
spect which we cherish for those 
who entertain this distrust of an at- 
tempt at improvement, we deem it 
our duty to notice their objections. 
The grand lodge of Pennsylvania, 
highly respectable for the intelli- 
gence of its members, and justly 
proud of their numbers, sources, and 
reputation, in the report of their 
committee on this subject, have urg- 
ed, in substance, that the formation 
of a general grand lodge, would be 
creating a supreme or sovereign tri- 
bunal invested with dictatorial and 
arbitrary powers ; that such a body 
would embrace, in its cognizance, as 
well the most minute as most im- 
portant interests of the fraternity ; 
that it would usurp the prerogatives 
of the grand lodges, receive appeals 
from them, reverse their sentences, 
cancel their proceedings, procrasti- 
nate business, limit their authority, 
and, in effect, render them subordi- 
nate. It wil) plainly be perceived, 
that most of those objections are 
predicated on the presumed abuse 
of the tribunal. It will also be 
recollected, that the nature and ex- 
_ tent of its powers and privileges, of 
its rights and duties, must be the 
subject of deliberation in the con- 
vention called to adopt it; which 
convention will undoubtedly be com- 
posed of honourable and _intelli- 
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edifice ; whilst it crowned it with an || 


gent masons, feeling a deep solici- 
tude for the general welfare of the 
institution, and bound by the most 
solemn ties to promote it. This con- 
vention will, of course, determine, as 
well on the extent and limitation of 
the authority to be reposed in a gen- 
eral grand lodge, and on the time 
and place of its meetings, as on eve- 
ry other provision of its constitu- 
tion. The objections, therefore, 
founded on these considerations, ap- 
pear to us to be necessarily hypothet- 
ical and gratuitous. Besides, if any 
inconvenience should be experien- 
ced from the operation of the propo- 
sed council with its limited powers, an 
obvious remedy will be found in the 
liability of the constitution to any 
amendment which experience may 
suggest. It will also be conceded, 
that it would be much more practi- 
cable to correct any defect of such a 
constitution, than it is to remedy 
those other evils, which do not exist 
merely in a fertile apprehension of 
contingent danger, but have, at this 
time, an actual and baneful opera- 
tion. Ifa grand lodge be found, by 
experience, to be salutary in the ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction over subor- 
dinate lodges, why would a general 
grand lodge interfere with the rights, 
or infringe the privileges of the 
grand lodges? Do not the same ar- 
guments urge its formation; and 
would not the same benefits, only in 
a higher degree, be derived from it? 
In every other nation, where our in- 
stitution is not proscribed, a national 
lodge, with its superintending rights 
and duties, is established ; in Eng- 
land, France, &c. &c. Have not we 
the same motives of interest and 
honour for the adoption of a similar 
policy °? If this policy be beneficial 
to the craft in other countries, can 
it be injurious in ours? A sufficient 
answer would also be afforded, as we 
conceive, to the objections urged on 
this point, that the evils, thus san- 
guinely anticipated, and vividly por- 
trayed, age not realized in the expe- 
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rience of the general grand chapter. | 


That body has now been long es- 
tablished, and has exercised its pow- 
ers with pure and unmixed advan- 

tage to that higher department of 
masonry, receiving the approbation 
and support of the grand and subor- 
dinate chapters, conferring the ben- 
efits, and restraining the evils which 
we have enumerated. 

The grand lodge of Pennsylvania 
also urge, as an objection to the loca- 
tion of the proposed council at Wash- 
ington, its distance from many of the 
grand lodges; at the samé time, they 
represent that the delegates to such a 
body would, probably, be often se- 
lected from persons assembled here 
by public or private business, and 
that consequently, the selection of 
delegates, it was to be feared, would 
he determined by a regard, rather to 
their rank and dignity in lite, than to 
their masonic qualifications. With 
respect to the distance, we hardly 
think that any true mason would suf- 
fer himself to put his personal con- 
venience in competition with the 
honour and interest of the institution ; 
and if any should be governed by such 
a motive, we are willing to persuade 
ourselves, that the distinction and im- 
portance of the appointnient would 
induce its acceptance, by those mem- 
bers most competent to discharge its 
duties with credit and advantage. It 
will also not be denied, that a general 
grand lodge, centrally located, can be 
attended by its members with more 
convenience and economy than at any 
other position; because, the more 
central the position, the nearer to the 
whole circle of our society, and the 
more particularly convenient to its 
extreme branches; and because, as 
stated in the objection, brethren are 
often assembled here on private or 
public business, who, (if required, ) 
could discharge the duties of a dele- 
gate, without inconvenience to them- 
selves, or expense to the’ society, and 
yet, perhaps, with zeal and fidelity, 
with prudence and ability. As to the 


other objection, if the delegates should 
occasionally be selected from amon 
those, who may be called hither by 
their official fuuctions, from among 
men honoured with the confidence, 
and entrusted with the authority of 
their country, who are the reposito- 
ries of our laws and liberties, and 
often of our lives and fortunes; we 
can perceive no ground of danger 
from such selection. Indeed, their co- 
operation in our councils, and _parti- 
cipation of our rites, must reflect on 
masonry the lustre of their talents and 
Station; at the same time, that from 
their character and responsibility, as 
well masonic as political, they would 
afford every possible pledge and 
guarantee of the wisdom and purity 
with which our deliberations would 
be conducted. 

The grand lodge of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding these objections to a 
general masonic jurisdiction, appear 
to be aware of the advantages de- 
rivable from it; as they have them- 
selves invited a convention, to meet 
at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
consulting on the interests of the fra- 
ternity ; and thereby acknowledge the 
necessity of remedying the abuses de- 
lineated, and the utility of a more in- 
timate connection, if not of a federal 
authority among the grand lodges. 
What they propose by temporary 
expedients, we would effect by perma- 
nentr egulations. This appears to us 
to be the amount of the difference be- 
tween us. 

One other objection against the 
formation of a general grand lodge, 
but more particularly, against its lo- 
cation at the seat of the general gov- 
ernment, we have heard urged with 
much emphasis i in conversation ; but 
which we are happy to Herceive, has 
not been adduced by the highly re- 
spectable body already referred to. 
We cannot but deem the allegation a 
reflection on the institution itself: as, 
however, we have reason to believe 
that it has its weight on the minds of 








some worthy members whose delica- 



















cy of motive we highly appreciate, it 
becomes our duty to notice it. They 
consider, that by its location at the 
national capital, a lodge, invested 
with the proposed powers of advice 
and supervision, would be dangerous 
to its own character of masonic puri- 
ty and independence ; that it would be 
liable to political biasses, and be 
warped to personal views, that it 
would, in fact, be rendered subser- 
vient to objects of ambition, and be 
converted into an instrument of party, 
or the tool of faction. In refutation of 
what we are compelled, by our honest 
convictions, to deprecate as a calumny 
on masonry, we proudly appeal to its 
history, to its very nature and princi- 
ples, to its constitution, the materials 
of which it is composed, and its ac- 
tual operation. In all past ages we 
challenge our calumniators to desig 
nate the period, when it has lent its 
support to the oppressions of the des- 
pet; or the intrigues of the dema- 
gogue; when it has, on one hand, ex- 


erted itself for the establishment of 


arbitrary power, or, on the other, fo- 
mented the dissentions of party, and 
the feuds of faction; when it has de- 
lighted in sedition and anarchy, or 
contended against liberty and law: in 
a word, show us the period when it 
has not approved itself the friend of 
good order, and good government ; 

and when it has not cherished the 
love, as it has cultivated the arts, of 
peace. It could never have pursued a 
different policy without infringement 
of its constitution, a violation of its 
most sacred precepts, and the aban- 
donment of its genius. In our coun- 
try, where it enrols on its records the 
Futher of his Country, and many of 
those sages who devised, and heroes 
who,executed the werk of our inde- 
pendence, the testimony of experience 
is not less illustrious and decisive of 
the unassailable purity, and inflexible 
integrity of ovr institution, than is the 
uniform tenour of its conduct in all 
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of its influence to political purposes, 
than its interest; for such perversion 
would instantly destroy that influ- 
ence, which it now justly enjoys, and 
which is powerful for all moral ob- 
jects, but inert and negative for all 
objects of an opposite cast. Jt would 
be annihilated the moment it was il- 
legitimately applied. Such an appli- 
cation of it would, also, be impracti- 
cable ; because our society is compe- 
sed of every class of the community, of 
every variety of interest. It embraces 
alike all panties, as well as all sects, 
and would be as liable to the imputa- 
tion of fostering bigotry, superstition, 
or sectarianism, as of inflaming the 
animosities of political contention ; it 
might be as justly suspected of being 
the propagator of a sect, as the ally 
of a party. 

Why, then, permit ourselves to 
harbour these unjust and ungener- 
ous imputations against our society, 
though prompted, we acknowledge, 
by a venial excess of a jealousy for its 
honour, and a keen susceptibility to 
the bare possibility of suspicion in the 
minds of the uninitiated. Let us rath- 
er, with the boldness of conscious 
rectitude and zeal for our cause, repel 
the intimation, and declare, that if 
our society produce any political ef- 
fects, they cannot but be of a salutary 
nature, by conciliating prejudices, 
subduing the passions, avd mollifying 
opposition; that as it is intimately 
connected with, and happily calcula- 
ted to promote philanthropy and pat- 
riotism, it must tend, as far as it has 
influence, to preserve peace 3 or aHay 
the ferocities of war, mitigating, 
where it cannot avert its calamities ; 
to soften, if it cannot eradicate the ri- 
valships of party, and the hostilities 
of faction; to guard against the pre- 
dominance of local feelings, by the 
cultivation of more liberal sentiments ; 
to multiply the good offices of person- 
al intercourse ; ‘to extend the connec- 





tions of friendship; and kindle the 


other countries. Its principles are not | syepathie of individual attachment 
more at variance with any perversion § into the enlarged fellowship of country. 
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Thus, our’s will be the happiness, an:! 
the glory of creating new and strong ties 
of interest and affection between the 
remotest members of the community ; 
of harmonizing discordant opinions ; 
reconciling rival pretensions; encir- 
cling our common country within the 
arms of fraternal protection ; advanc- 
ing the cause of knowledge and virtue, 
of friendship, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy; and brightening, whilst we 
strengthen, the chain of our union.* 
In such an event we should offer a 
petition ; that the silver chords might 
never be loosed, nor the golden bow! 
be broken. 

~ Tn conclusion, we will only add. 
that in our opinion, the progress of 
time and improvements, with the ne- 
cessity of a supervisory power, in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio, to 
the extension of our numbers and dis- 
tance from each other, will be sure to 
realize the plan of a general organiza- 
tion for the masonic fraternity; and 
that the only question for us to de- 
cide, is, whether the credit and ad- 
vantage of such a work shall be 
achieved by us, or be reserved for our 
children. We are further induced 
confidently to believe, trom official 
communications hitherto transmitted 
by several of the grand lodges, that 
a sufficient number will be represent- 
ed here the next winter to authorize 
the institution of a general grand 
lodge, with a central location; and 
our chief solicitude is, that the con- 
vention may embrace an unanimous 
representation of the masonic frater- 
nity of our country. We would also 


* Nothing perhaps, would have a great- 
er tendency to “strengthen the chain of 
our union,” and add to the usefulness of 
masonry, than the establishment of schools 
in various parts of our country, for the 
education of the orphans of deceased 
brothers, and the children of those whose 
circumstances would not admit of the 
usual means of instruction. ‘Through the 
means of a general grand lodge, such an 
institution might be established, and easi- 
ly supported ; and its branches extended 
to all parts of our country.— Ed. Mas, Keg. 
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request, that this address may be cons 
sidered as an invitation to those grand 
lodges, who may not receive this com- 
munication in season to act upon it 
this year, at their stated meetings, to 
appoint delegates to attend a general 
convention which may be assembled 
here on the first Monday of March, 
1825, or to represent them, at the 
same time and place, in a general 
grand lodge, in the event of its lor- 
mation. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
by your aflectionate brethren : 

In the name, and by order, of the 
comunittee. 


GEO. H. RICHARDS. 
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To the Editor of the Magonic 
Register. 
SiR, 

In the second number of the 
second volume of your “ Masonic Re- 
gister” I noticed a communication 
signed “ New-York,” which goes to 
disprove entirely, the propriety of 
the practice of publishing expulsions 
from the masonic society. In the 
publication to which I allude, it is 
deemed “libellous. and disgraceful.” 
High terms these, Sir, and I hesitate 
not to say, absolutely unwarrantable. 
Neither reason nor propriety will 
justify that conclusion. I am a ma- 
son, and shall I be deemed guilty /of 
libel, scandal, and the like hign mis- 
(lemeanours, because I publicly an- 
nounce the name of a villain? I call. 
upon those who are willing to screen 
such characters from the punishment 
due to their crimes, for answer. Asa 
proof of the correctness of his views, 
the writer enquires if ‘religious, or 
any other social bodies, thus expose 
the defects, or failings of their order, 
by trumpeting their backsliding mem- 
bers to the world?” Admit that they 
do not, and what then? does it fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that the 
masonic society have not the just 
right to do so? We ail know, that a 
member of our body may offend in 













such a manner as not to be discover- 
ed by those who are unacquainted 
with the mysteries of freemasonry, 
Nay, we may find a man to be totally 
destitute of moral principle, when at 
the same time, the world at large, may 
consider him as possessing a tolera- 
bly fair character. Self interest may 
prompt him to act apparently upright 
and just in his dealings with his fel- 
low men; but a time may come, when 
the same self interest will discover 
him to be of “the baser sort.” In 
such cases, they who first make the 
discovery, should lose no time in giv- 
ing it publicity, and if at any time, it 
should fall to the lot of a portion of 
the masonic body, to expel one of its 
number, for base conduct, a due re- 
gard for the welfare of community, 
would require that it should be made 
public. If masons are entitled toa 
knowledge of his character, in order 
that they may be truly guarded, the 
same necessity requires, that every 
individual in society, who may here- 
after stand exposed to his wicked de- 
signs, should also be acquainted with 
it. I must confess, sir, that the objec- 
tions raised against publishing the 
names of expelled members, appear 
to me to be weak, and frivolous, and 
founded chiefly in motives of false 
delicacy. Should we throw a veil 
over the name or character of a felon, 
because peradventure the publishing 
it might injure the feclings of his 
friends? If this were a sufficient ob- 
jection, why do courts of justice allow 
their proceedings to be given to the 
world? Simply for this reason, be- 
canse justice requires it. It is a com- 
mon thing to see the names of cul- 
prits posted, with the information an- 
nexed, that they were “ of respectable 
families.” The practice is no doubt 
a good one, as it serves in a most 
striking manner, to show the difier- 
ence between what they are, and 
what they might have been. 

I cannot admit with the “ New- 
York” writer, that it “ operates in- 
juriously to the order, by holding out 
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to the uninitiated, the terrors of an in- 
guisitorial ordeal, and excommiunica- 
tion, &c.”” Who that ever had se- 
rious thoughts of becoming a mem- 
ber of the masonic body, has reason- 
ed thus with himself against it ? I will 
not associate myself with this society, 
however respectable it may be, be- 
cause I might, perchance, commit 
some disgraceful, wicked act, and as 
a natural consequence, be expelled. 
In addition to this, they might publish 
my expulsion, and then every one 
would know that I was a bad man. 
It is a fact, generally known, that the 
masonic family are remarkable for 
the exercise of charity, and cense- 
quently, that expulsion is only resort- 
ed to, when every means of reclaim- 
ing a brother have proved ineffectual. 
When a mason is found to be abso- 
lutely depraved, and deaf to the voice 
of admonition and reproof, it is a dus 
ty that we owe to ourselves, as well 
as to society, to let the world know 
that we hold no more communion or 
fellowship with him; and in no way 
can this be done so effectually as by 
publishing it. I affirm further, and as 
a truth with which | am well ac- 
quainted, that unless expulsions are 
made public, the reputation of the 
craft will be in great danger of being 
debased by having its character mix- 
ed with those which are notoriously 
bad. J am for pursuing a straight for- 
ward course, and however desirable 
it may be to spare the feelings of in- 
dividuals, I by no means think that a 
nice point of delicacy should, or can 
weigh successfully against the gene- 
ral good which would result from 
“nublishing the names of expelled 
brethren.” 

) UPPER CANADA. 


From the Masonic Miscellany. 
Lexington, (Ky.) June, 1823. 
VALEDICTORY. 
We have thus completed the se- 
cond, and we regret to add, the Last 
volume of the Masonic Miscellany. 
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We have struggled hard to keep alive 
this little repository of masonic intel- 
ligence, masonic principles, and gen- 
eral literature, but we are compelled 
at length, to surrender it to its inevit- 
able fate. The list of punctual pay- 
ing subscribers is far too small to 
sustain the expenses of the work, and 
those who have been disposed to pat- 
ronise us with their names without 
the addition of any pecuniary support, 


have been much more numerous than’ 
we either expected or desired. 


Had 
our pages been exclusively occupied 
by our own productions, we should 
have attributed our failure to our own 
inefficiency ; but having so extensive 
a field for selection, and having laic 
under contribution, wit, eloquence, 
and learning, we are confident of 
the merit and interest of our mis- 
eellany, and regret the necessity of 
discontinuing its publication. The 
opinion expressed at the commence- 
meni of our career, that such a work 
is calculated to be eminently useful 
to the fraternity, has been strengthen- 
ed and confirmed by experience ; and 
we have had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing from several quarters that the 
value. of this publication has been 
highly appreciated, and generally ac- 
knowledged. Those, however, who 
have been most strongly convinced of 
its importance, have not always been 
the most zealous in its support, and 
many have found it much easier to 
commend our exertions, and wish us 
success, than to give us their substan- 
tial patronage, or to use any efforts 
for the increase of our subscription. 
Fortunately for our sublime and glo- 
rious institution, it is destined to 
flourish and. increase, notwithstanding 
the lukewarmness of its professed 
friends, and the unmasonic deport- 
ment of many of its votaries. Fort- 
unately too, it requires not our feeble 
exertions to give it stability, or to 
gain for it the respect and esteem 


_which it deserves. Masonry will con- 


tinue, not only to stand firm, but to 
acquire additional strength, and to 
display increased wisdom and beauty, 
until “time shall be no more.” 


| 












To such of our friends as may stil 
be disposed to patronise a work of 
this kind, we cheerfully and confie 
dently recommend ‘the “ Masonic 
Register and Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Magazine,” published at New- 
York, by companion Luther Pratt, 
and the “ Masonic Casket,’’* publish- 
ed at Enfield; New-Hampshire, by 
companion Ebenezer Chase, the for- 
mer at three, and the latter at two 
dollars a year, eastern currency, for 
either of which we will receive and 
forward subscriptions. 


* Each volume of this valuable work 
contains 192 pages. A volume of the 
Masonic Register contains 480 pages. 
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Picket’s Juvenile Spelling Book.— 
An improved edition of this work has 
lately made its appearance; and not- 
withstanding it has heretofore been 
acknowledged, by competent jndges, 
as the best elementary book ever 
published in America; and has been 
generally introduced into our most 
respectable schools, as a book better 
calculated to elicit improvement than 
any other extant, yet we hesitate not 
to give it as our humble opinion, 
which we are happy to find is in co- 
incidence with many of our most ju- 
dicious instructors, that in this edition, 
the author has added much to its 
worth, particularly in his classifica- 
tion of synonymous words, by which — 
the pupil will learn their correspond- 
ing definitions at first sight, and be 
taught their various uses, without the 
laborious task of turning over the pa- 
ges of a dictionary. ‘The appendix 
annexed to this edition, also greatly 
enhances its value, and renders it in 











y respect, a most suitable book 
or the use of Sunday schools, as well 
as others; it containing a plain and 
brief summary of the Christian reli- 
gion, drawn from the Holy Scriptures, 
calculated to impress the youthful 
mind with the importance of the 
truths therein contained, and induce 
to a deeper research. The reading 
lessons throughout, are arranged in 
the most judicious manner, appropri- 
ately interspersed among the spelling 
lessons, in language suited to the ca- 
pacities of those for whom they are 
designed, and calculated to inspire the 
pupil with a love of all the social 
virtues, and a reverence for the reli- 
gion of the Redeemer. 

Much more might be said in favour 
of this little mannal, but we conceive 
it unnecessary. The author is well 
known for his unwearied attention to 
the instruction of youth, which he has 
practised in the city of New-York, 
with unrivalled success, for the space 
of about twenty years. 


—p— 

Clark’s Guide to Penmanship.— 
This work is the result of the author’s 
experience in teaching, for upwards 
of twelve yeais; and we consider it 
richly deserves the approbation so 
liberally bestowed on it by various 
teachers in the city of New-York. 
IIe has happily combined his rules 
in a small compass, and rendered 
them plain, and easy to be compre- 
hended ; so that the learner, with due 
attention, can, in ashort time, become 
master of the important art. We more 
cheerfully recommend it to the no- 
tice of the public, having been for 
many years intimately acquainted 
With Mr. Clark, and having derived 
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much benefit to our own children, un- 
der his tuition. He claims not the 
power of magic in his system, nor does 
he pretend that a good penman can be 
made out of a complete blockhead, in 
the course of a few lessons; but his 
system is such, that all who are capa- 
ble of appreciating the importance of 
writing, can acquire it in much less 
time, and at smaller expense, than by 
pursuing the old “ beaten track.” The 
following certificate, precludes the use 
of our saying more on the subject. 


New-York, Sept. 9, 1823. 

In the opinion of the subscribers, 
teachers in the city of New-York, Mr. 
William Clark, Jun’s “ Guide to Pen- 
manship,” recently published, with 
the addition of his lectures, is the best 
system extant, from which to acquire 
a correct, free, easy, and elegant hand 
writing ; and his method of instruction 
preferable to any other that has come 
within our observation, to facilitate the 
improvement of persons of all ages, in 
that useful art. 


Edward James, M. Hale, 

Joseph Mc Keen, L. S. Lownsbury, 
M. Mead, L. Kidder, 

James B. Quick, S. Flint, 

A, Newton, Law. Anderson. 


U. E. Wheeler, Daniel French, 


Elijah Ashley, James B. Requa, 
John M. Kinley, James Shea, 
David Field, Horace Covell, 
Thomas Wilson, Jonathan Taft, 
C. M. Gahagan, B. Mc Gowan, 


R. Lockwood, Sanford R. Knapp, 

Seabury Ely, = John Gould, Jun. 

Joseph Carter, S. Williams, 

J. Ward, Rev. J. Dick, 

J. M. Smith, John Patterson, Jun. 
—p— ; 


The New Jerusalem Missionary, 
and Intellectual Repository.—This is 
a monthly Magazine, recently estab- 
lished in this city. Its design appears 
to be exclusively to explain, propagate, 
and support, the theological doctrines 
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of Emanuel Sicedenborg. Each num- || ceive the Mirror, till such advance 
are liquidated. 


her contains forty octavo pages, neatly 
printed, on good paper, handsomely 
done up ina printed coloured cover, 
at three dollars a year. As it is not 
our province to advocate, or condemn 
any Christian sect exclusively, but to 
have charity for all whose lives corres- 
pond with the precepts contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, we shall not pre- 
tend to give an opinion as to the merits, 
or demerits of its principles. That the 
work will be ably and ingeniously 
conducted, the public will be satisfied, 
when they are informed that it is edited 
by SamueL Woopwortn, Esq. author 
of the numbers which appear in the 
Masonic Register, entitled the “ Chris- 
tian Mason.” 


—g——- 


The Nez-York Mirror, and Ladies’ 
Literary Gazeite.—This is a weekly 
paper, published every Saturday, by 
Mr. Grorce P. Morris, No. 214, 
Broadway, and edited by SAMUEL 
Woopwortn, Esq. Each number 
contains eight royal quarto pages, 
and will make a handsome volume of 
four hundred and sixteen pages at the 
end of the year, at the very low price 
of four dollars, printed in a superior 
style, by Mr. J. Seymour. Its con- 
tents are, original moral tales, Ameri- 
can biography, poetry, literary intelli- 
gence, &c. &c. The editor of the 
Mirror most assuredly deserves well of 
the literary world, and we heartily 
wish him that success to which he is 


justly entitled. * 


We are authorised to state, that 
those ladies or gentlemen who have 
advanced money for the “ Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Casket,” and have not received 
that work to the full amount, shall re- 


——— 
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MASONIC ODE. 


Unto thee, great God, belong 
Mystic rites, and sacred sony! 
Slowly bending at thy throne, © 
We adore thee, Holy One! 
Glorious Architect above, 

Source of light, and source of love, 
Here thy light and love prevail, 
Hail, Almighty Master, hail. 


Whilst in yonder regions bright, 

Sun and moon diffuse their light, 
Twinkling stars spread o’er the sky, 
Blazon forth thy praise on high! 
Join, O earth, and as you roll 

Round th’ expanse, from pole to pole, 
Send to Heaven your grateful lays, 
Join the universal praise ! 


Warm'd by thy benignant grace, 
Friendship link’d the humun race ; 
Pity lodg’d within her breast, 
Charity became her guest ; 

Here, the naked, raiment found ; 
Sickness, balsam for her wound ; 
Sorrow, comfort; hanger, bread ; 
Strangers too, a welcome shed ! 


Stil! to us, O God, dispense 

Thy divine benevolence! 

Teach the tender tear to flow, 
Melting at another's wo! 

Like Samaria’s son, that we 
Bless‘d with boundless charity, 
To tl’ admiring world may prove, 
Happy they who dwell in love. 


i 
CASH. 


RY WILLIAM RAY; ESQ. 


Wise moralists in vain have told 
How sordid is the love of gold, 
Which they call filthy trash ; 
Thou stranger to these eyes of mine, 
Ten thousand virtues still are thine, 
Thou all sufticient Cash. 


Though thy intrinsic worth is small, 

Yet money, thou art all in all— 
Though transient as a flash, 

In passing just from hand to hand, 

The earth is at thy sole command~ 
It gravitates to Cash. 


Possessed of thee, we may defy, 
Not death itself, but very nigh ; 
For when the tyrant’s lus 
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i ' ‘twas felt hy me, 
t ll the vassa! free— 
dicho despises Cash. 





By nature void of every grace, 

It thou hast, (reader! view thy face) 

- But this cosmetic wash, 

Twill whiten and improve the skin— 
Thy monstrous nose—thy cheeks and chin, 
Are beautified by Cash. 


And though your mental powers be weak, 
To you who money have, I speak, 
Go on—shave—cut and slash ; 
For men of genius and of sense, 
If poor, will make a poor defence, 
Against the man of Cash. 


Or should you, for the basest crimes, 
Become indicted fifty times, 
This settles all the hash ; 
For bills which leave the poor no hope, 
T’ escape the dungeon, or the rope, 
Are cancelled by Cash. 


Nay, ‘twill be found that money can 

The grov'ling beast transform to man, 
Thorgh different natures clash : 

For ‘tis a fact beyond dispute, 

The miser’s far beneath the brute—- 
A lump of living Cash. 


And yet what crowds around him wait— 

Behold him cloth’d in power and state— 
‘The garter, star and sash ; 

Fools fly before the potent nod 

Of him whose flesh, whose soul, whose god, 
Whose heaven itself is—Cash. 


But sons of Plutus! lest ye go 

To those infernal mines below, 
Where teeth are said to gnasbh— 

Give to the needy—bribe the grave— 

Oh, if you wish your souls to save, 
BE GENEROUS or your CASH. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A woman’s love, deep in the heart, 
Is like the violet flower, 

That lifts its modest head apart 
In some sequester’d bower ; 

And blest is he who finds that bloom, 
Who sips its geatle sweets : 

He heeds not life’s oppressive gloom, 
Nor all the care he meets! 


A'woman’s love is like the spring 
Amid the wild alone, 

A burriing wild, o’er which the wing 
Of cloud, is seldom thrown ; 

And biest is he who meets that fount, 
Beneath the sultry day ; 

How gladly should his spirits mount! 
How pleasant be his way! 
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A woman’s loveisliketherock , 
That every tempest braves, 

And stands secure amid the shock, 
Of ocean’s wildest waves ; 

And blest is he to whom repose 
Within its shade is given ; 

The world with all its cares and woes, 
Seeins less like earth than heaven. 


WOMAN. 
BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 





Away, away—you're all the same, 
A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng { 
Oh! by my soul, I burn with shame, 
To think I've been your slave so long! 


Slow to be warm’d, and quick to rove, 
From folly kind, from cunning loath, 

Too cold for bliss, too weak for love, 
Yet feigning all that’s best in. both, 


Still panting o’era crowd to reign, 
More joy it gives to woman’s bre 

To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 
Than one true, manly, lover blest. 


Away, away—your smile’s a curse— 
Oli! blot me from the race of men, 
Kind pitying Heaven! by death orworse, 
Before | love such things again! 


oe Re 


WOMAN. 


BY WILLIAM RAY, ESQ. 


When man had doom’d himself to woes— 
Woes that for ever had undone him, 
And God in wrathful vengeance rose 
To execute his sentence on him, 
The burning ire of opening hell 
Burst forth, and flames were kindling 
round him, 
But angels’ tears in torrents fell, 
And quench’d those flames where jus- 
tice bound him. 


For thelr own likeness, by his side, 
In all the loveliness of beauty, 

They saw—his new created bride, 
Still — though wander’d from her 

uty 5 

They saw that mercy, too, was mov’d— 
Prostrate in earnest intercession ; 

Of all heaven’s host the well belov’d, 
Self-offer’d up for man’s transgression. 


And though man’s woes and mis’ries, all, 
Are charg’d on woman, who ador’d him; 
if woman tempted man to fall, 
’'Twas woman’s promis’d seed restor'd 
him. 
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O! Woman ! were il not for thee, 
With all thy frailties still about thee, 
. This world the veriest hell would be, 
And heaven ttselfno heaven without thee. 


ee 


THE CHURCH. 


BY WILLIAM RAY, ESQ. 


Pure and holy is the source, 

Whence thy stream, O Zion, rose ; 
See majestic in its course, 

Regions vast it overflows, 
Fertilizing, like the Nile, 
Barren continent and isle. 


Angel-ministers attend— 
On its flow’ry margins meet— 
Heavenly-choral anthems blend, 
(Music ravishing'ty sweet) 
With a Saviour's voice divine, 
Turning all its floods to wine. 


Ho, ye thirsty, gather round, 
Drink your everlasting fill ! 
Hear ihe gospel tidings sound— 
“ Peace on earth, tomen good will !” 
Yet unbroken is the strain, 
Heard upon the shepherd’s plain. 


Christ, the Bishop of our souls, 
Open will the channel keep ; 
Free the tide of mercy rolls, 
As the billows of the deep ; 
Broad and copious as the wave, 
In the mission that he gave: 


«« Ev'ry creature go and teach, 
You I send asl am sent, 
Wide ordained my word to preach, 
Calling millions to repent— 
‘This uninterrupted line 
Suall be endless—is divine.” 


Lo the Church of Christ appears 
Fair in lustre as the moon! 

Brighter, from the night of years, 
Than the cloudless sun at noon— 

Terribly she moves along, 

As an army-banner’d throng! 


Life dispensing as she goes, 

Glory beaming from her face, 
Conquering her rebellious foes, 

By the power of boundless grace—- 
By the Spirit's two-edg’d sword-- 
Through the might of Christ our Lord. 


————— 


MAXIM.—It is a painful, but well 
known fact, that the envy and rival- 
ship of near relations, is the most bit- 
ter and inveterate. 


POKTICAL. 










TO THE MEMO 


OF 
Mary Yates Hatch Pratt, 


whose immortal spirit toek its 

flight, on the thirteenth day 

of May, A. D. 1823, in 
the fourth year of 
her age. 

She was the youngest child of 
Luther Pratt, editor of the Ma- 
sonic Register. 


Alas! dear child, thy spirit’s fled, 

* Too good wert thou ig this vile 

world to stay, 

“ Where nought but sin and sor- 
row reign triumphant.” 

‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” 


\ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘To make room for the interesting 
Biographical Sketches of al! the prin- 
cipal commanders engaged in the ex- 
isting war between Spain and France, 
we are ubliged to omit the continuation 
in this nurnber, of ** Sophia, or the Girl 
of the Pine Woods,” together with sev- 
eral other miscellaneous articles of in- 
terest, which shall appear in our next. 

J****m is premature. It is not our 
intention to interfere, at present, with 
the affairs of the grand lodge of the 
state of New-York; and far be it from 
us to ‘‘ fan the embers” of discord, or 
to blow its coals into a flame. 

«<A Royal Arch Mason,” will please 
to excuse us in the rejection of his 
communication, inasmuch as it infrin- 
ges upon several of the LANDMARKS of 
the chapter. 

“Thespian,” on ihe Park Theatre, 
is entirely without interest to any but a 
few lovers of the drama, in the city of 
New-York. We wish, as far as possi- 
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ers with local concerns. 








a 
ble, to avoid troubling‘our distant read- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


UPHIA; OR, THE GIRL OF THE PINE WOODS. 
[Concluded from page 237.) 


in the mean time, in course ef the storm, the cottage of Mrs. Thomp- 
gon was struck by lightning, and consumed, with all its contents; the 
family only escaping with their lives. There being no habitation nearer, 
they immediately concluded to fly to the village ; where, notwithstanding 
the incessant rain, the extreme darkness of the night, the vivid lightning, 
and the tremendous thunder, they arrived at day-break ; and were hos- 
pitably received at the same tavern where the stranger was confined 
under keepers, as a daring highwayman. 

Mr. l'hompson was possessed of a noble, generous and feeling heart, a 
natural genius, and a liberal education. At an early age, he entered into 
the mercantile business, and married a lady of respectability and accom- 


_plishments, and a disposition congenial with his own. 


For a number of years, he was prosperous in business, and acquired 
the reputation of an honest, humane, and highly useful citizen. But at 
length he was assailed by adversity, and the afflictive hand of Providence 
pressed heavy upon him. He met with several losses by fire ; and the 
failure of a number of his friends, for whom he had endorsed, reduced 
him, in the course of afew months, to a state of insolvency ; and to add 
greatly to his affliction, the yellow fever entered his dwelling, and tore 
from his bosom his three youngest children. 

He no sooner ascertained the exact situation of his affairs, than he ex- 
hibited a statement to his creditors ; who, finding his accounts correct, 
and his conduct in every respect perfectly honourable, granted him a let- 
ter of licence, and advanced him a considerable capital, to commence bu- 
siness in the before mentioned village. Here he succeeded, for a short 
time, beyond his expectations ; but having purchased a large quantity of 
produce, which took a sudden full in the price, he again became insolvent. 

Tivingham, the lawyer, being in New-York at the time, represented 
Mr. [hompsonas a knave; by which means he obtained several accounts 
against him for prosecution, among which was one from a Mr. Jackson, 
amounting to more than all the others put together. -On this, Tivingham 
took judgment bonds, entered them up, sold all Mr. Thompson’s property, 
and threw him into jail, where he remained in pious resignation till the 
night of disasters before described. The other creditors withdrew their 
suits as soon as they had learned the real situation of Mr. Thompson, 
and found him still to be an honest man. But Tivingham, through in- 
trigue, had thus far succeeded in preventing any communication on the 
subject reaching Mr. Jackson. 

The report of a daring robber having been taken, soon brought together 
at the inn, a great concourse of people, of all ranks, to hear the exami- 
nation. Soon after sunrise, two magistrates appeared, and two young 
lawyers volunteered to assist Tivingham, on the part of the state. The 
court was formally opened, and the prisoner was brought forward. His 
whole deportment was such as to command respect from every beholder, 
and innocence was plainly depicted on his countenance. When he de- 
manded whether any legal process had been issued against him, they 


were all confounded. A respectable lawyer ef the village offered him 
Ve. 1. 31 
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his assistance, unasked; and after a few minutes consultation, 
him to submit to any questions the court might see fit to ask. The firs 
was, ‘* Who he was, and whence he came?’ Upon which, he handed 





ne 
his pocket-book, unopened, to the magistrate. Tivingham was on the he 
look-out, and was thunderstruck on discovering the name of Francis S. ho 
Jackson, as proprietor ; and abundant vouchers that he was the only son, | ch 
and the only heir of William Jackson, Esq. of New-York, lately deceased ; at 
the very man on whose account Mr. Thompson was so basely persecu- pu 
ted. ‘Tivingham begged to speak with him aside—but no. He demand- | ga 
ed that his examination should immediately go on, or that he might be Ja 
heard under oath All was confusion. ‘The men who «ssisted T} iving- th 
ham in bringing him there, plead for mercy ; stating that they were igno- pe 
rantly led into the affair. At this moment, Judge M , owner of the w 
Red Mills, which he had purchased of Mr. Jackson’s father, appeared, | Pp 
and stated that he had been acquainted with Col. Jackson from a child, 
and knew him not only to sustain an unsullied character, but to be uni- N 
versally beloved for his philanthropy ; and that his property was worth b 
more than half a million of dollars. | Ji 
Col. Jackson then related the whole rise and progress of the affair, w 
very particularly, giving to Tivingham his true character. At the same fi 
juncture, Mrs. Thompson and Sophia made their appearance, leading be- c 
tween them the husband and the father, much enfeebled by his long con- : s| 
finement. Col. Jackson flew to his embrace, informing him that he was } h 
free, and that provision would immediately be made to restore the family | h 
to their former standing ; at the same time giving him a handful of bank j t! 
notes for present necessities. Mr. Thompson was almost overcome with \ t’ 
joy, and the whole family testified their gratitude more by the expression j 
of their countenances, than by words. ‘ a 
Col. Jackson tender ed to ‘Tivingham his fees for the business he had 
done for his father, and bid him begone as a disgrace to his profession. t 
te also excused Tivingham’s coadjutors, on account of their 1 ignorance, } 
and told them to go about their business, | 
The wound which Mr. Jackson gave the man in the woods, the night ‘ 
before, was not mortal. He recovered in a few days. i 
Commodicus apartments were immediately provided for the family of 


Mr. ‘Thompson, ina pleasant part of the v iNage, which were iitted up in : 
; 
a style of elegant simphicity. 


Col. Jackson remained an inmate of the family several weeks, during i 
which the tender emotions ef his heart for ** The Girl ofthe Pine Woods,” 
the weeds of which were implanted when he first saw her at the cottage, i 
increased to such a degree that he could not reconcile his feelings to se- 


parate from the family, till he had obtained a promise from her to unite 
her destiny with his. He therefore delayed his departure from day to 
day ; till one evening, on a rural walk with Sophia, he disclosed his affec- 
tions, which he declared to be unalterable, and tendered her his hand and 
his heart. She modestly accepted his offer, on condition that it should 
meet the approbation of her parents, which was obtained the next morn- 
ing; but for particular reasons, it was agreed to defer the marriage rites 
fer at least atwelyemonth. He then departed for New-Y ork, after having 
made arrangements for the family to follow him in one month. He gene- 
rously offered to pay all Mr. Thompson’ s debts. give him ten thousand 
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shmence business with, and one thousund for old acquaintance 
giving him the latter sum at the time of his departure. 
Some young ladies of the village, who had treated Sophia with cold- 
ness, and even with scorn, in the days of adversity, now began to court 
her society ; but she declined all intercourse with them, weil knowing 
how to appreciate such frieudship. They therefore resolved to ruin her 
character, and thus prevent her union with Col. Jackson ; and immedi- 
ately set about their nefarious design, by circulating a report that she had 
. purchased her father’s freedom at the expense of her virtue ; which soon 
gained credit among those who were unacquainted with either her or Mr. 
Jackson’s character; so much so that it became the common talk of all 
the gossips for ten miles round, and was believed by some respectable 
people ; anumber of whom, through the instigation of Sophia’s traducers, 
were unwise enough to sign a certificate, that, according to common re- 
port, she was a girl of infamous character. 

This certificate, one of the young ladies inclosed to her brother in 
New-York, at the same time writing to him that Sophia Thompson had 
been seduced by a stranger, previous to her short acquaintance with Col. 
Jackson. This letter, with the certificate, under the guise of friendship, 
was shown to Mr. Jackson, who was thunderstruck at the contents. At 


tirst he hesitated, and wished to believe it all a malicious fabrication ; but - 


considering all the circumstances, he could not see why so many persons 
should combine to ruina girl, without any cause. He therefore wrote to 
Mr. Thompson by the next mail, declining any further connection with 
his daughter, enclosing the documents before mentioned, as the cause of 
this heart rending step ; at the same time informing him that he had set- 
tled all his debts, and that he might draw on a certain house in New- 
York for money, as he wanted it, to the amount of ten thousand dollars, 
| and advising him to continue where he was. 
Before this letter reached the village, Mr. Thompson, with his family, 
had started for New-York, where they arrived, totally ignorant of what 
had been transacted. He immediately repaired to Col. Jackson’s lodgings, 
and the reader can better imagine, than we can describe his consternation, 
on learning that Col. Jackson had gone to the southward, not expecting 
to return short of a year. This information filled the family, who had 
taken lodgings at a boarding house, with amazement. Poor Sophia, was 
in tortures. They all however, wished to think the best of their bene- 
i factor, and consoled themselves by thinking that some unexpected event 
; had called him away suddenly, and that they should shortly receive a let- 
ter of explanation ; and concluded to continue at the boarding house, with 
j all possible resignation, a reasonable time for the mystery to be unravelled. 
Week after week passed away, and notwithstanding Mr. Thompson 
made all proper inquiry, no further tidings were to be learned of Col. 
Jackson ; till at length, the letter, with the enclosures which Col. Jackson 
| had sent to Mr Thompson, was returned through the mail to New-York, 
received by the family, and read with astonishment. Conscious innocence 
however reigned in their breasts, and after the first shock had subsided, 
they became tranquil, under the consolation that Sophia’s innocence could 
| be substantiated. and that her traducers would be the greatest sufferers. 
Mr. Thompson immediately applied to an eminent attorney, with whom 
| ke had formerly been acquainted, who at once saw the case to be clear, 
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and that heavy damages could be cbtained: but money was not hivor 

the character of his dear child he considered of more value than the 
riches.of Peru. It was therefore concluded to defer a prosecution, til} 
it could be ascertained whether Sophia’s traducers would persist, or 
should see fit to make such acknowledgements, as were due to injured 
innocence. For which purpose, the attorney wrote to a worthy magis- 
trate of the village, explicitly and impartially stating every particular, 


enclosing the necessary documents, and requesting an early investigation. 


After waiting about three weeks, Mr. Thompson had the pleasure of 
receiving a letter from the same persons who had signed the certificate. 
stating that they had thoroughly traced and investigated the report con- 
cerning the character of Sophia Thompson, and had found that all the 
evil rumors were utterly false, and had originated from one or two young 
ladies, whom they nained, out of ‘* envy, hatred and malice;”? revenge 
for supposed insult, and jealousy of her future good prospects. That 
her character was fair, and uncommonly respectable. 

This letter also enclosed a certificate from the clergyman of the vil- 
lage, strengthened by the signatures of the first judge of the county, and 
all the most respectable men in the village, or near it; and lastly, a pa- 
per which the young ladies, (if ladies they might be called) had signed, 
confessing and acknowledging that they had propagated infamous reports 
against Sophia Thompson, without truth, without cause or foundation, 
knowingly and wilfully intending to ruin her, 

Matters remained in this situation for about six months, in which time 
Sophia made several conquests, although she kept as retired as possible. 

But poor Sophia was destined to face another whirlwind, more terrible 
than all the rest. Abouttwo months afterwards, when Sophia had just 
returned from a pleasant walk, in high spirits, she took up a paper and 
read in it that Col. Francis S. Jackson was married on such a day, by 
such a priest, at Augusta, to Miss Eleanor Woodhouse. 

Had a thousand claps of thunder all struck around her at once, she 
sould not have been more amuzed! Here was an end to all ber hopes. 
Her father and mother strove to console her, but in vain. She became 
seriously ill, and in a few days would haye passed to the world of spirits, 
had nota physician been found whose skill was infallible. ~ 





Doctor N , of William-street, who had constantly attended 
for several days, brought a remedy at jast, which effected a material al- 
teration favorable to her recovery ina few minutes. a 
He first went and told Sophia she must prepare for a sudden shock—, 
to muster all her fortitude and resolution. He left her, and in a, few ee o Cae 
minutes returned, with no other thin Coionel Jackson! we me 


‘Dear injured girl,” said he, ‘give yourself no more trouble. I amy 
satisfied of your innocence—I am not married, and never will be, to any 
person but yourself.” 
Suffice to say, that Sophia shortly exchanged her couch of sickness for 
the bridal bed, and the family were all made happy and indeperiflent for 
life. 
The moral to be drawn from this story, which is founded principally 
en fact, (excepting the names of the parties) is obvious—that— 
Virtue will triuraph at the last, 
Wher view an! telly stend aghast. 
THE END. | 
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